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d a theme. 


| to children. A few ; 
g of the music ¢ 


easy costumes or props, 
an mean the 
e-like presentation. 


‘ ilt aroun 
Here are selected piano materials se a 
The subjects and music are designe nie with the playin 
little story or narration, ae lightful tableaux or even a suit 

ie . lever and appealing recital, a delig 
creation of a clev 


Try them—they're fun! 


countries and regions. Thirty-three selections in all. 110-27425 Dainty Ballet pene Kittevencte 
ty Thirty Seleeti 
y Selections for Interpretive Dancing F F 2 
480-40135 | $1.00 Compiled by Blanche McGuire +1? #8486 , Irish Reel... -N. Louise Wright 27 
Divided’ according ‘to. the thythm of the selection Geer ft On ee 
2/4, 8/4, 4/4, etc.) these appealing piano solos can be 110-27942 Dutch Clog Dance _ ; 
used to help students develop good rhythm in playing and N. Louise Wright 3 
can be combined with little dances for clever programs. 110-25292 Hawaiian Nights... F.H.Grey 2% | 
110-40159.. Polka ...:......... Jessie Wilson 2% $.30 130-40175 Castillian Dance 
130-41000 Bohemian Dance William Scher 2%  .35 Alberto Novarro 2% 
e ° e e e e r e @ e @ e e e 
Under the Big Top................... 41040243 $.75 110—27808 Clowns on Parade 
Circus tunes are always fun and the rhythms and pic- Robert A. Hellard 3 
tures in this collection of twenty pieces are gay and 110-40192. At the Circus... Johan Francom 2 
most appropriate. heats 
130—41101 Dancing on the Tightrope 110-23665 Clown ............ Ella Ketterer 1 
Martha Beck 1% $30  130-40420 Clown Capers...... Milo Stevens 2 
130-40271 Juggler..... Carl Wilhelm Kern 2% 4.40 : ‘ 
110-40195 Cl A Re ti N 2 
110-40113 Acrobats ....... Anne Robinson 2% 80 Own ARE ee 
110-40152 Merry-Go-Round Albert DeVito 2  .30 18041044 Pony Ride...... Mae-Aileen Erb 1% 
110-27289 Funny Circus Clown 110-07689 In the Gypsies’ Tent 
Sidney Forrest 1%  .30 Marie Crosby 2 
e r) ° e e e e e e e ® e e e 
Musical! Z00 04), ck eee es Be tea ad es Alice B. Wood 110-07684 Lion............. H. Engelmann 1 
41040263 $.75 110-26727 Little Brown Bear 
Written to fit the various stages of a child’s early piano Berniece Rose Copeland 1 
progress, these duets for teacher and pupil are appealing 130-40054 Little Piggies ...... Myra Adler 1 
and melodic. Eight selections included. 11040095 Little Striped Chipmunk 
110-26567 Big Grizzly ........ Renee Miles 1% §$.30 Mildred Hofstad 2 
110-26681 Donkey ............ Ada Richter 2%  .35 110-27565 My Tiger Kitty Louise E. Stairs 1 f 
11040172 High-Stepping Horses 110=27186) (Owl? eee Ada Richter 1% ; 
Mae-Aileen Erb 1 30 110-27979 Pelicans on Parade 
110-40190 In the Lion’s Den William Scher 1% 85 4.) 0... po Louise B. Stairs “1 
110-26979 Kangaroo...Marian Wilson Hall 1 30 eae Satah ‘Coleman’ Breen 
1380-40273 Lambs in the Meadow 110-17757 March of the Animals (1P4H) 
Myra Adler 2 85 H. Engelmann 1 


The Melting Pot........ Compiled by William M. Felton 
410—40167 $.75 

A collection of Folk Songs and characteristic melodies 

from all nations. An opportunity to learn rhythms and 

to tie in the costumes and study of people of many 


110-27533 


1830-40191 


Come Dance the Minuet 
Donald Lee Moore 


Dagger Dance (Oriental) 
Bernard Wagness 


Other selections are available on these particular Themes, in all the grade levels, and we 
will be glad to make further suggestions or send additional selections. When ordering, ask 
for a Complete Package of the Theme which you want to use; or select individual numbers. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl 


‘Is Teaching Music an Art 
or a Business?” 


Sir: Thanks for the good article 
by Esther Rennick. It’s not only 
good sense, it’s readable. So often 
articles dealing with teaching any 
phase of music are written on a 
grand scale which overlooks the 
simplest questions, the fundamen- 


tal facts that have to do with teach- 
_ ing the average child. Miss Ren- 


nick goes to the roots, the very tap 


roots in her articles. She shows 


rare understanding of human 


beings and fine teaching technique. 
: Mrs. Van O. Davis 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sir: In the August edition of 


the ETUDE, I enjoyed reading 
_ “Is Teaching Music an Art or a 
_ Business?” by Esther Rennick. It 
is filled with good, down-to-earth 


and simple every-day humor and 


_ psychology. 
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Tea, 


The music world is in need of 


“more and more “easy-to-read-and- 
- understand” articles. 


Sam Gagliano 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Sir: I always read the article 
when it’s written by Esther Ren- 


“nick, because her writing is inter- 


esting, readable, sincere, and sen- 
sible. Her ideas are warm, earthy, 


human, and usable. 


Like the song “I Get Ideas,” I 


' really do from such articles as “Is 


EDIT OR 


Teaching Music an Art or a Busi- 


ness ?”” 
Mrs. Fern Alford 
Soddy, Tenn. 


Dear Sir: You are to be com- 
mended for publishing such read- 
able, practical articles as “Is Teach- 
ing Music an Art or a Business?”, 
If we as a nation are ever to be 
music-minded we must approach 
the teaching of it as Miss Rennick 
does. Today’s youth wants to make 
music, enjoy it, listen to it—the 
kind they like—be it Bach, Boogie, 
classic or swing. Most of us prefer 
a bit of all kinds. But the average 
teacher forces her likes on us. 

Mrs. Walter Mooney 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Dear Sir: The music section in 
ETUDE has recently been much 
improved; in fact, unless you de- 
velop some modern composers of 
teaching materials in America like 
Tansman and Kabalevsky, etc., I 
don’t see how you could do much 
better. I would also like to mention 
the very excellent article in the Au- 
gust issue by Esther Rennick. She 
certainly does know how to write 
so that teachers will read her arti- 
cles. And her point of view is so 
practical that it should help where 
it is needed most—with teachers of 
beginners. 


- Frank Friedrich 
Cleveland, Ohio 


1883-1953 
; ? . 
W, re Having an Anniversary 


ETUDE will observe its 70th birthday in October 1953 and to 
mark the event we are planning a whole year of special issues which 
we believe our readers will recognize as better than ever. Beginning 


_with the January issue we will present a series of interviews with 


outstanding personalities of the music world, all stressing the op- 


' portunities offered to youth in the present day music profession. 


These interviews were secured by LeRoy V. Brant and the first one 
in the January issue will be with Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell, who 
despite her 95 years, has a most youthful and optimistic outlook. 
Subsequent interviews will be with Boris Goldovsky, Paul Breisach, 
Aaron Copland, Blanche Thebom, and others. Another unusual 
article in the January issue will be an interview by Rose Heylbut 
with the musical director of the Bali Dancers, now making a sen- 
sational tour of the United States. We are glad to share these and 
other features with our loyal readers who after all, have had much 


to do with our reaching this seventieth milestone. 


1883-1953 
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. . and there beside the 
radiant tree, stands your lustrous new 
Kimball Consolette, ready to bestow an aura of 
magic on anyone who. plays it . . . performing 
real miracles for your youngster. 


As your youngster falteringly plays his or her first 
little song on your new Kimball, reflect what 
great advances the child will make in the coming 
year. Playing the piano transforms a shy little girl 
into a poised, self-reliant, popular young lady. 
Your boy learns school lessons quicker, for he is 
acquiring self-discipline through piano training 
under the tutorage of a good teacher. 


With their deep understanding, these music teachers 
inspire their pupils to appreciate music’s rich 
rewards. We of Kimball are deeply grateful for 
their important share in our 96 years’ success 

We wish them, their students, and all the hundreds 
of thousands of music lovers who own, 

and cherish, Kimball pianos 


WwW. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Established 1857 


KIMBALL HALL 
31 £. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


KIMBALL PIANOS 


KEYBOARD OF THE NATION 


Harold Berkley 
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JESSE FRENCH & SONS 
Dept. E-121 Elkhart, Indiana 


Without obligation, send me these free 
- booklets: 


OJ “Music in Your Child’s Development” 
D “How to Choose the Best Piano” 
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Bremen Piano Corporation 


Manuscripts or art should be accompanied by return postage. ETUDE assumes no responsibility 


Su Aas _ T 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Musi 
All Branches of Muse % : : 
and Music Educa on | 
Robert A. Choate, Dean 

Courses leading to the degrees AA. 
in Mus.; B. Mus.; M.M.; M.M. Ed. In ¥- 
conjunction with the Graduate School 


—M.A.; Ph.D. In conjunction with the 
School of Education—M.Ed.; Ed.D, 


Year-round Projects and Workshops include— 
Workshop in Music Education 
Opera Workshop ! 

Pianists Workshop | 


Eminent Faculty of Artists, Com-) 
posers, Scholars and Educators 


Master Classes under such leaders as— 
Arthur Fiedler Roland Hayes 
Albert Spalding 


For information, catalogue, illustrated 
folder, write : 


DONALD L. OLIVER 


Director of Admissions ; 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Room 115 
705 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS | 


VeMen 


One of the world’s finest spinets | 


Bremen artist-type 
pianos offer for the — 
studio or home the beauty 
of artistic styling...the beauty of 
‘rich, sparkling tone. Built to the | 
most exacting standards ... the 
Bremen spinet piano is a superior 
musical instrument — your key 
toa lifetime of musical enjoyment. 


Write for free brochure. 


Bremen offers teachers a special discount. | 
Write for name of local authorized dealer. 


Department E 
9200 West Belmont Avenue — 
Franklin Park, Illinois 


By GEORGE GASCOYNE 


Lehar: The Merry Widow 


The complete score of Lehar’s 
sensationally successful operetta 
is here presented sung by a splen- 
did cast headed by Dorothy Kir- 
sten and Robert Rounseville. 
Others are Genevieve Warner, 
| Clifford Harvuot, and Wesley Dal- 
ton, with the chorus and orchestra 
conducted by Lehman Engel. It’s 
a spirited performance of this gay 
music which somehow seems just 
as fresh as ever. (Columbia, one 


LP disc) 


Wagner: Bridal Chorus (“Lohen- 
grin’) 

“Tchaikovsky: None But the Lonely 
Heart 

‘Hugh McAmis: Dreams 

Grieg: Ich Liebe Dich 

Godard: Berceuse from “Jocelyn” 

Mendelssohn: Wedding March 


Virgil Fox, one of the most out- 
‘standing of present day organists, 
plays a program of numbers that 
from their use have come to be 
identified with church weddings. 
The organ here used is the one 
‘in Riverside Church, New York, 
where Mr. Fox presides at the con- 


sole on Sundays. It is a fine re- 
cording of organ tone. (Columbia, 


one LP disc) 


Ancient Music of the Church 
Karl Lowe: Ballads 

A most unusual recording of vo- 
cal music is here provided as sung 
by William Warfield whose singing 
in concert, radio, film and televi- 
sion has attracted a wide following. 
The early church music occupies 
one side of the disc and on the re- 
verse are a number of exquisite 
ballads by Karl Lowe. Andrew 
Tietjen, organist, and Otto Herz, 
pianist, are the accompanists. (Co- 


lumbia, one LP disc) 


Massenet: Meditation 

Kreisler: Praeludium and Allegro 
Kreisler: Londonderry Air 

Vitali: Chaconne in G Minor 
and others 


Under the general title “En- 
cores,” the distinguished violinist 
Zino Francescatti plays some o 
the most attractive works in the 
literature of the violin. A group of 
eleven pieces has been selected 

(Continued on Page 7) 


_ all his Christmases 


He'll get more than fun out of this! 


The Christmas joy you can bring your children with a new 
Wurlitzer Piano will never fade. 
A child’s first thrill in a new piano can become greater 
with each passing Christmas... as piano training builds 
personality ...as accomplishment leads to self-assurance, 
personal progress and popularity. 
You will be impressed by Wurlitzer’s full rich tone, beauti- 
ful furniture design, durability and mechanical excellence. 
A Wurlitzer Piano is easy to own. More people buy 
Wurlitzer Pianos than those of any other name. 


A Wurlitzer 
Piano will make 


merry 


THE COMPOSER OF THE MONTH 


César Auguste Franck who is 

ETUDE’S selection as “Composer of 

the Month” for December, occupies a 

mest important position in the music 

world as composer, organist, teacher. 

Born at Liége, Belgium on December 

10, 1822 he manifested, very early in 

life, a deep interest in music, and at 

the age of eleven, having already be- 

come a proficient pianist, he went on 

a concert tour through Belgium. In 

1835 he was taken to Paris and fol- 

lowing lessons with Reicha in har- 

mony and counterpoint, he was ad- 

mitted to the Paris Conservatoire in 

1837, where he studied until 1842, winning many prizes for out- 

standing work. Meanwhile he had begun composing and this with 

his organ playing occupied his time. In 1858 he obtained the much 

sought after post of organist at the Church of Sainte-Clotilde, 

where he remained until his death on November 8, 1890. He 

attracted hosts who came to hear his amazing improvizations on 

the magnificent organ over which he presided. He had many dis- 

tinguished pupils, among whom were d’Indy, Pierné, Chausson, 

Vidal, Ropartz, and Lekeu. His works cover a wide range—orches- 

tral, chamber music, vocal, organ, and piano. His Symphony in D 

Minor which caused much unfavorable comment on its first per- 

formances, has become one of the standard works of orchestral 

repertoire. A piano arrangement of a Theme from this Symphony 
will be found on Page 28 of this‘month’s music section. 


Wurlitzer Piano Model 456. 
Mahogany or walnut. 

Like all Wurlitzer Pianos, 
it may be bought on 
convenient terms. fis 


Es a 


Wurlitzer Home Organs are low priced...and easy to 
play! Wurlitzer is famous for the finest in electronic’ 
organs for both home and church. 


WURLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Great Name 
e 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, DE KALB, ILLINOIS 
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her in Conserve ory 


e For the serious student who wishes in- 


Write for: 


OF MUSIC 


tensive professional study of music, bal- 
anced with participation in College liberal 
arts program and general campus activity. 
Dormitories, co-educational dining, exten- 
sive concert series by guest and local 
artists, excellent practice facilities. 


Member National Association of Schools of Music 


— Conservatory catalog describing de- 
grees awarded 


— Bulletin on admission and audition 
procedures 


— Calendar of music events for the cur- 
rent year 


— Programs of concerts and 


given during past season 


Director of Admissions, Oberlin College 


Box 5122, Oberlin, Ohio 
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Eay Arrangeme 


ON EXAMINATION! 


THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS — Favorite Carols 
for Singing, Playing and Coloring — arr. by Wayne 


BIG NOTE CHRISTMAS FAVORITES — Simplified 
for piano by John Moore 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS arranged for piano duet by 
DWoallis 47sec tae re irene 6 Go 


FAMILIAR CHRISTMAS CAROLS — Easy arrange- 
ments for piano solo with words — Pond .... 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY IN MUSIC — The story of 
the Nativity written especially for children with the 
favorite carols —Flye and Smart 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS — Book of Carols, Poems and 
Stories — Marlowe 


CHRISTMAS CAROL BOOK simplified for piano solo 
with words for singing — Peery 


B. M. CO.’S CHRISTMAS CAROL BOOK — Easy ar- 
rangements for playing and singing — Wallis. . 


MAIN 


Be ee a 
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By NICOLAS 


N 1846 when memories of living 
Beethoven were still fresh in 
the minds of many musicians, the 
German music magazine, “Signale 
der Musikalischen Welt” published 
a couple of anecdotes which bear a 
semblance of truth. 

Beethoven met his friend Krump- 
holf shortly after the battle of 
Jena. “What’s new?” asked Bee- 
thoven. “Well, the great Napoleon 
defeated the Prussians.” Bee- 
thoven appeared grim. “I regret 
that I do not know military science 
as well as the science of music,” he 
remarked. “Otherwise, I would 
have defeated Napoleon.” 


A musician from Berlin made 
a special trip to Vienna in the 
hope of meeting Beethoven. Pass- 
ing through Heerstrasse in the 
suburbs, he came upon a strange 
scene. A carriage had plunged into 
a ditch and spilled a lot of bundles 
and bales along the road. A short, 
stocky man was helping the coach- 
man to gather up the baggage back 
into the coach. The Berlin musi- 
cian stopped his carriage, and_of- 
fered help. Together the three men 
quickly managed to -get the tilt- 
ing coach back onto the road. “My 
name is Beethoven,” said the short, 
stocky man, “and I wish to thank 
you for your help.” “Beethoven!” 
exclaimed the stranger. “I came all 
the way to Vienna especially to 
meet you.” “Splendid,” replied 
Beethoven, “I will give you a room 
in my house.” The Berlin musician 
was enchanted at this unexpected 


good fortune. The next morning, 


installed in Beethoven’s house, he 
rose early and went to Beethoven’s 
room. But the great man had gone 
on one of his solitary walks. The 
man from Berlin went on his own 
errands in Vienna. When he re- 
turned to Beethoven’s home, Bee- 
thoven was already in bed. On the 
following morning, the guest got 
up still earlier, but Beethoven had 
left at the break of dawn. The 


SLONIMSKY 


stranger had only a few day 
spend in Vienna. He had to 
Beethoven’s house without a1 
portunity of seeing him. 


Gore went to the pret 
of the Saint-Saéns opera 
Timbre d’argent” with a score 
Saint-Saéns had given him 
followed it during the perfo 
ance. A neighbor watched Goi 
turning the pages, and rema 
to his wife: “Here is a man 
pretends that he can read mus 


The father of Brahms, a d 
bass player, was a man of 
pendent spirit. When the condi 
at the Hamburg opera asked 
to play a certain passage diff 
ently, he grumbled. “This 
own bass, and I pias on it 
please.” 


When a phonograph com 
issued records of the phenom 
Peruvian singer, Yma Sum 
whose vocal range stretches 
the low bass G to high treble 
six leger lines above the staff, 
company was sued by a custor 
for misrepresentation, as it cot 
not be believed that any hu 
voice is capable of covering 
octaves and a major sixth. 
singer had to appear in court 
prove to the satisfaction of — 
skeptical customer that she cou 
really sing bass, contralto, 
high coloratura. . 


HE FOLLOWING revie 

peared in the German magaz 
“Signale” of March, 1844. 
pianist played in such an uni 
ral, perverse, unmusical and off 
sive manner that the audience 
came indignant and showed 
shaking their heads. He never pr 
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because he kept lifting his hands in 
the air and pecked at the keys from 
above, perpendicularly. He never 
played four consecutive measures 
in time, never performed a passage 
without speeding up or slowing 
down. He made tape worms out of 
figurations and indulged in hollow, 
insincere, affected musical rheto- 
rics. Such piano pounders will ruin 
the art, and if his method catches 
on, piano playing will be nothing 
more than a historic remembrance 
ten years hence.” 

The pianist’s name? Franz Liszt. 


Home Sweet Home was, as is 
well known, an interpolated aria 
in Henry Bishop’s opera “Clari, 
or the Maid of Milan,” produced at 
Covent Garden on May 8, 1823. 
The famous tune was featured as 
a Sicilian Air. The London music 
journal, The Harmonicon. com- 
mented that it was a beautiful mel- 
ody “whether it was born under 
the serene sky of classic Italy or 
beneath the dense clouds that 
overhang Covent Garden Theatre.” 
A’ London music publishing firm 
printed an edition of the song un- 
der the impression that it was a 
genuine folk song. It was promptly 
sued by Bishop who proved to the 
satisfaction of the court that it was 
his original composition. Editing 
a collection of national -songs, 
Bishop had composed this Sicilian 
Air when he could not find a gen- 
uine folk song of Sicily. 

The great appeal of the song 
and the words is illustrated by an 
episode reported in the American 
press in 1885. A singer performed 
Home, Sweet Home at a prison 
concert. The inmates were so deep- 


ly moved by it that seven of them 


escaped the same night. They were 
apprehended the next morning—in 
their own homes. 

The rendition of the song was 
less effective when an attorney 
sang Home, Sweet Home at Law- 
ton, Oklahoma, in October, 1933, 
in an appeal to a jury in behalf of 
his client, a bank robber. The jury 
responded by sending the accused 
man to jail for life. 


Rossini addressed his letters to 
his mother as follows: “Alla Sig- 
nora Rossini, madre del celeberri- 
mo Maestro.” 

Among the many bright sayings 
of Rossini is the one on Halevy: 
“He is a young man of brilliant 
promise that will never be ful- 


filled.” 


Meyerbeer was possessed by a 


morbid fear of being accused of 
_ plagiarism. When Glinka sent him 
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the manuscript score of his opera | 


“Ruslan and Ludmila,” Meyerbeer 
instructed his secretary to return 
the music with an explanation that 
Meyerbeer was out of town. The 
true reason of Meyerbeer’s refusal 
to look at Glinka’s opera was the 
fact that he was writing an opera 
himself and did not want to look 
at any unpublished manuscripts to 
avoid being unconsciously influ- 
enced. 

Meyerbeer’s morbidity was ex- 
pressed in his last will. He in- 
structed his friends to have guards 
placed at his body to watch for 
any sign of life. He further in- 
structed that little bells be placed 
on his hands and on his feet so 
that the slightest movement could 
make them jingle. In this manner 
he exorcised-his dread of being 
buried alive. 

Chopin, too, had the fear of pre- 
mature burial. He scribbled a note 
a few days before he died: “I im- 
plore you to have my body opened 
so that | am not buried alive.” 


When Haydn’s oratorio, “The 
Creation,” was played at Covent 
Garden in 1800, the copyists com- 
pleted the parts in six days, and 
were commended for their indus- 
try. The chief copyist replied: “It 
is not the first time that the Cre- 
ation has been completed in six 
days. We merely followed a great 
example.” 


Hans von Biilow was respon- 
sible for many a winged phrase. It 
was he who created the designation 
“the three B’s of music.” The way 
he turned the celebrated expression 
was this:.“My favorite key is that 
of the Eroica, E-flat major, in 
which there are three B’s (in Ger- 
man B is B-flat, or by extension, 
any flat). These three B’s are Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms.” 


Philip Hale, famed Boston 
critic, twitted von Bulow: “Von 
Bulow is talking and writing inces- 
santly about the three B’s, possibly 
hoping that someone will say: You 
forget yourself; there are four.” 


Von Bilow was less successful 
in his attempt to launch three M’s: 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Meyer- 
beer. Some Russian critics tried to 
emulate von Biilow by establishing 
the trinity of Sch: Schubert, Schu- 
mann, and Chopin! The 
secret is that the Russian alphabet 
has a special letter for the German 
Sch, the French Ch, or the English 
Sh sound. So it works in Russian, 
and also in Serbian and Bulgar- 
ian, but in no other language. 


ROBERT CASADESUS photographed at the Steinway by Adrian Siegel 


Choose the piano 


of the world’s great artists 


for your home 


The great artists treasure many 
qualities in a piano, but none are 
so important as the tone, the re- 
sponse and the incredible stamina 
of the Steinway. 

Supreme on concertstage, radio 
and television, the Steinway is 
also supreme in the home. The 
craftsmen who build the distin- 
euished Grand also build the 
Vertical with its unique Diaphrag- 
matic Soundboard that gives big 
piano tone. Only the Steinway 
Vertical has the patented Acceler- 
ated Action, which helps both 
beginners and experienced players 


The Steinway is used exclusively by 
Brailowsky, Erie Philharmonic, Myra Hess, 
Kapell, Krueger, Levant, Fritz Mahler, 
Novaes, Reisenberg, Steinberg and many, 
many others. Over 1000 music schools and 
music departments of leading colleges use 
the Steinway exclusively. ... Only 

the Steinway is used by nearly all of the 
nation’s leading orchestras, radio and 
television stations. 


THE DISTINGUISHED 
LOUIS XV VERTICAL 


in developing sensitive touch, 


These advantages, with its high 
resale value, make the Steinway 
Vertical the most economical 
piano you can buy! With proper 
care, the Steinway will serve for 
generations, 


You will enjoy our booklet, “How to 
Choose Your Piano,” For a free copy, 
write Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 
109 W. 57th St., New York 19. Your 
local Steinway dealer (listed in the 
classified telephone directory) can 


deliver to your home a $14750 


Steinway Vertical for as 
little down as ...... 
Liberal time to pay. _ Slightly higher in the West 


3 STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


“My TUNbhahinet 


is indispensable 
to me- 


says MARGUERITE PIAZZA 


—lovely soprano of Metropolitan 
Opera and singing star of NBC- 
TV's “Show of Shows” 


“Ti keeps my music all sorted out and 
neatly filed in those clever drawer- 
trays,”’ says Miss Piazza. “I never need 
waste time searching for the music I 
want. It’s always there at my finger 
tips—so handy! Protects all my music 
against loss or damagé.” 


These specially designed 
drawer-trays almost hand 
you the music you want, 


Style 600 shown holds about 825 sheets of music. 
Write for 
styles for homes, studios, schools, orchestras. 


Mig. Co. 


NKabinets 


dealer’s name and folder showing other 
Tonk 
1912 N. Magnolia Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


FOR YOUR 
SHEET MUSIC 


AMERICA'S BELOVED MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
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Music Lover’s 


BOOKSHELF _ 


By 


DALE ALN; DE: RS WN 


Variety Music Cavalcade 
Musical-Historical Review— 
1620-1952 

By Julius Mattfeld 


This musical historical review 
by the experienced Julius Mattfeld, 
for many years Director of the 
Music Library of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, with an in- 
troduction by Abel-Green, Editor 
of Variety, powerful and fearless 
journal of vaudeville, theatrical, 
moving picture, television, circus, 
music publishing, and general en- 
tertainment interests, is presented 
as a complete chronology of music 
published in the United States 
since 1620. At least that is the mis- 
leading statement on the jacket of 
the book. The book is 637 octavo 
pages in length, but even with this 
great size the work would have to 
be many times its present length 
to catalog all of the music pub- 
lished in the United States in that 
stretch of years. 

Dr. Harold Spivacke, Chief of 
the Music Division of the Library 
of Congress, informs us that since 
the beginning of this century over 
half a million pieces of published 
music have been registered in the 
Library of Congress. The compo- 
sitions left out of the “Variety 
Music Cavalcade” have probably 
had an aggregate sale running into 
many millions of copies. Neverthe- 
less, artists who appear in concerts 
or sing over the radio or television 
should find this voluminous work 
invaluable in determining what is 
copyrighted and what is not, in 
order that the proper license to 
perform in public for profit may be 
obtained through the publishers, 
the composer, or ASCAP. 

Music used for performance for 
profit is carefully watched by 
many publishers and infringements 
are often mercilessly prosecuted. 
The music used by teachers for 
students’ recitals where no admis- 
sion is charged is a “privilege” 
usually gladly granted by pub- 
lishers. 

ASCAP, which brings authors, 
composers and publishers annual 
royalties running into an aggregate 
of millions of dollars, has rendered 
a great service to American com- 


posers whose works otherwise | 
would be promiscuously used with 
big profits by managers and pro-— 
ducers, Therefore this book is” 
properly a valuable reference vol- 
ume of real musicological value for 
newspapers, magazines, music pub- 
lishers and radio and television” 
station directors who now make up 
a small army of men and women, 
many of whom earn very excellent 
incomes from the entertainment 
business. | 

But, “Variety Music Cavaleade” 
is more than a mere catalog of the 
music published in the United 
States. Most great music is an emo- 
tional reflection of the times in 
which it was written. That possibly 
is the reason why much of the 
“boiler factory” noise which has 
been palmed off as music since thé 
beginning of this century, has come 
into existence. We have been liy- 
ing in a “boiler factory” age. True, 
there have been composers in the 
past who like Beethoven revel in 
their deafness. Beethoven de 
manded freedom from noise. When | 
battles were raging in the streets of | 
Vienna, he sought sanctuary in the 
cellars of the city to compose in 
peace. Now many composers seem 
to be making their works the bat 
tleground of cacophony. 

Mr. Mattfeld has seen fit to” 
parallel his record of the musi¢ 
published from 1620 to 1950 with 
a running chronological commen=~ 
tary upon contemporaneous his-_ 
torical events. This in itself repre-” 
sents an enormous amount of 
research and dredging of old 
books, magazines and newspapers 
for three centuries. Your reviewer 
found this section of “Variety Mu- 
sic Cavalcade” immensely enter- 
taining and interesting. The infor- 
mation ranges from historical, re- 
ligious, military, political, literary, 
dramatic, and. musical subjects to” 
the latest records of baseball and 
other sports. Many ErubE readers 
may have all sorts of fun rune” 
maging around in Mr. Mattfeld’s 
informative and stimulating pot 
pourri of Americana. He is to be 
congratulated upon his meticulous | 
ly edited volume. 3 
Prentice Hall 


$10. 
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tom his own programs by Mr. 
rancescatti and they are played 
his usual meticulous style. His 
arm vibrant tone has never 
unded better. (Columbia, one 


P disc) 


ubinstein: Concerto No. 4 in D 
inor, Op. 70 

The popular keyboard artist, Os- 
ar Levant, joins with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
1 a brilliant performance of this 
Rubinstein opus. The orchestra 
“under its conductor’s inspired di- 
rection provides first class support 
for the soloist. (Columbia, one 


P disc) 


Schubert: Sonata in A Major, 

ip. 120 

Moments Musicaux, Op. 94 

In this excellent recording, Rob- 
rt Goldsand, one of the foremost 
pianists ‘of our day, presents some 
of Schubert’s most ingratiating 
melodies, The Moments Musicaux 
re played in Mr. Goldsand’s usual 
nished style and in the Sonata he 
brings out all of Schubert’s the- 
matic material in a masterly fash- 
ion. (Concert Hall Society, one LP 
disc) 


Liszt: Six Grandes Etudes after 
aganini 

achmaninoff: Variations on a 
eme by Chopin, Op. 22 
Another fine addition to piano 
scordings is made by Robert 
oldsand in this disc which con- 
ins works from two giants of the 
eyboard. They are well played 
and the recording is all that could 


one LP disc) 


a Baigeia Variations. Op. 36 
Fe gade for Strings in E Minor, 
0 


n orchestra recording of great 


ontains Elgar’s most popular work 
d on the reverse the lovely Ser- 
nade for Strings. They are both 

ectively played by the Concert 
[all Symphony Orchestra, con- 
cted by Walter Goehr. (Concert 
ety, one LP disc) 


Variations on a Theme by 


New Records 


(Continued from Page 3) 


be desired. (Concert Hall Society, - 


merit is this one which on one side — 


Schumann: Concerto without 


Orchestra 


These two works are given a 
masterly interpretation by Robert 
Goldsand. The recording is excel- 
lent and Mr. Goldsand’s playing is 
at.all times in good taste. (Concert 
Hall Society, one disc) 


Scenes of Childhood, 


Schumann: 
Op. 15 
Brahms: Intermezzi, Op. 117 
Played by Walter Gieseking, 
these works provide the listener 
with some widely contrasting pi- 
ano works. The entrancing Schu- 
mann work is presented with all 
the charm it demands. (Columbia, 


one LP disc) 


Mozart: Concerto No, 23 in A Major 
Franck: Symphonic Variations 
Two fine works are here pre- 
sented in first class recordings as 
played by Walter Gieseking with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Herbert von Karajan. 
Soloist and orchestra join to pro- 
duce a truly outstanding perform- 
ance of these works. (Columbia, 


one LP disc) 


Debussy: Children’s Corner Suite 
Suite Bergamasque 

Two of the most widely known 
of the French master’s piano works 
are here given a highly atmospheric 
presentation by Walter Gieseking. 
The various numbers of the Chil- 
dren’s Suite are given with the 
delicately contrasting moods de- 
manded and the “Suite Bergam- 
asque” with its now well known 
Clair de Lune provides the listener 
with highly expressive piano mu- 


sic. (Columbia, one LP disc) 


Debussy: Préludes—Book I 
Préludes—Book II 

A veritable feast of Debussy mu- 
sic has been made available by the 
release of several superb record- 
ings made by Walter Gieseking, 
one of the foremost pianists of our 
day. In two LP records Mr. Giese- 
king plays the complete set of Prel- 
udes comprising Book I and Book 
II. They are sensitively played and 
meticulously recorded, providing 
the listener with a truly outstand- 
ing item for his record library. 


(Columbia, two LP discs) 


BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, DEPT, E-122, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO © 
BUILDERS OF BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS + ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS + HAMILTON VERTICAL” 7: 


let the Baldwin Electronic Organ 


bring new inspiration to your church 


Only the Baldwin Electronic Organ— 
made in the famous tradition of Baldwin 
craftsmanship—could give such majesty 
of tone. For Baldwin has created an 
electronic organ that voices the depth 
and beauty of true organ music. 

That is why the Baldwin Electronic 
Organ is acclaimed by churches, chapels 
and accomplished organists everywhere. 


MODELS 


For Tone o Beauty ¢e Keonomy 


Select the Model 5 or the larger Model 10, 
The cost is amazingly low for instruments 
of such musical capacity—easy to install, 
easy to play, easy to maintain. Write 
us, or ask your Baldwin dealer, for 
our descriptive booklet “Selecting 


A New Organ For Your Chureh.”’ 


There is still time to complete 
installation for your 
Christmas services. 


BALDWIN 


ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


AND GRAND PIANOS +» BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


MOZART PIANO. RECITAL 


TWO 10” ! 
LONG PLAYING 
RECORDS 


“on RECORDS! = 


“ae eee 


‘Guy shciees dramatic recorded performance of favorite Mozart selections con- 
tained in his own piano text — ‘YOUR MOZART BOOK.” Students can now 
hear the subtleties of technique which are illustrated in Guy Maier’s classic 
pigno book. 


TWO 10” LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


veaiibaus No. BC-1001 
Includes: Sonata In C Major (K-330) (3 movements); Minuet In D Major (K- 594); 
j Gigue i in G Major (K-574); Fantasia in C Minor (K- 396). 


| Catalogue No. BC-1002 : 
Includes: Variations on “Ah Vous Dirai-je Maman’ (K-265); Allegro from 
Sonata in C Major (K-545); Fantasia in D Minor (K-397); Sonata in Eb Major 
(K-282) (3 movements), 


AND> YOUR MOZART BOOK 


‘Here's the book itself! These Mozart compositions, include favorite shorter and 
lighter works. Guy Maier has added fingering and suggestions for executing 
embellishments — and discloses the subtle techniques necessary to faithful 
dnterprefation of Mozart 


ee OTHER PIANO BOOKS BY GUY MAIER 
e - YOUR BACH BOOK e IT’S EASY TO READ! 


1.50 (written with Memo Beyers) 


e THINKING FINGERS 


_ (written with Herbert Bradshaw) 
1.00 


eo YOUR CHOPIN BOOK 
; 1.00 


A new simplified approach to note 
reading. A most enjoyable way for 
beginners to learn fluent reading. 


‘1.50 


CHRISTMAS FOLIOS 


CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS Be fe OO 
CHILDREN’S GARLAND OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS 25 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC, SECULAR CAROLS 

CHRISTMAS MUSIC, SACRED CAROLS 

SELECTED CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND HYMNS 


LEROY ANDERSON 
PIANO SOLOS 


-60 each 
BLUE TANGO — BELLE OF THE BALL 
FIDDLE FADDLE — A TRUMPETER’S LULLABY 


THE SY NCOPATED CLOCK — THE WALTZING CAT 
_ JAZZ PIZZICATO — JAZZ LEGATO 


_ SIMPLIFIED PIANO SOLOS 


SLEIGH RIDE — 


DLE FADDLE ne King) 
/NCOPATED CLOCK (Arr. King) . 
PLINK, PLANK, PLUNK! .............5. 
: CHILDREN’S EDITIONS — 


» WORDS AND MUSIC 
-40 each 


: SLEIGH RIDE 
ALTZING CAT | : 


1619 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


mS MUSIC, INC. 


SYNCOPATED CLOCK 


Joseale Aleeand a Boston, 


|now on the faculty of the music de- 
partment of Brooklyn College, is the 
winner of the award offered by the 


Bernard Ravitch Music. Foundation citi 


for a two-piano composition. Mr. 
Alexander’s piece entitled Fiesta was 
selected from a total of 53 composi- 


tions submitted by composers from 


all sections of the country. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra 
was again the featured organization 
at the annual Worcester Music Fes- 
tival held in that Massachusetts city 
from October 20 to 27, Eugene Or- 
mandy and Alexander Hilsberg, now 
permanent conductor of the New 
Orleans Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted the orchestral program of the 
festival and Boris Goldovsky con- 
ducted a performance of Bach’s St. 
Matthew “Passion” with the Worces- 
ter Festival Chorus and the Orches- 
tra and a quartet of soloists. 


James Christian Pfohl, founder- 
director of the Brevard Music Fes- 
tival at Breyard, N. C., has been 


appointed music director of the Jack- 


sonville, Florida, Symphony Orches- 
tra. 


Peter Menin, whose “Concerto 
for Orchestra” was given its first 
performance at the opening concert 
of the Erie (Pa.) Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Fritz Mahler, 
has been commissioned by the Eliz- 
abeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 
of the Library of Congress to write 
a chamber music work in honor of 
the thirtieth anniversary. of the 
League of Composers. 


Clifton Williams, composer and 
teacher on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, heard the first 
performance recently of his new 
cello quartet, as played by the Britt 
Cello Ensemble, founded last: year 
at the University by Horace Britt, 
internationally known cellist and 
teacher. William’s Adagio and AI- 
legro for Violoncello Quartet was 
written at the request of Mr. Britt. 


The Conductor’s Workshop, 
the first of its kind ever held, which 
was conducted the first week in Octo- 


ber by the American Symphony 
in conjunction - 


Orchestra League 


COMPETITIONS 


‘in attendance—some m¢ 


servers and others tak 
part even to the pes : 


ieee ies the 
Maestro Onniendys = 


served hie Bena birt 
October 12, and to ma ( 
utes throughout ‘Great Bri 
Dorking, where the compose 
sides, a concert was given 
which a recently completed 
“An Oxford Elegy,” for 
small chorus and orchest 

the program. At a concert 
tival Hall, London, the Fifth 
phony and ‘ “Song of Thanksgi 
were programmed. Sir Adrian Bi 
conducted the House a 


conductor Boyd Neel is 
first tour of Canada and the 
States. The group, which 
come one of the best kno 
bles in Europe, has app 
many of the leading festi 
cluding the Salzburg Fest 
Edinburgh Festival, and th 
Provence Festival. : 


Boris Goldonkes Ne 
Opera Theater opened its 
the Boston Opera House o 
ber 23rd with a perform: 
new English version of “T 
of Seville.” Among the w 
uled for performance du 
son is Mozart’s “La Fi 2 
iera,” to be given under the 
“Merry Masquerade.” ‘ 


study of music’s therapeut 


in various diseases has e é) 


“The Dorothea Clini 
for All Peoples.” — 


(For details, write to sponsor listed) 


/@ The Kosciuszko Foundation offers two Chopin | y 


each) to a pianist and a composer. Closing d 
March 1, 1953. The Kosciszk Found ion, 


York 21, N. Ne: 


ristmas Love 


The time of Christmas love is here, 
For all the world to bring 

Its gifts of reverence to the Babe, 
The little new-born King. 


As joyful bells from lofty towers 
Proclaim this holy day, 

We hear the children shout with glee, 
For toys so bright and gay. 


The candles gleam with star-lit flame; 
The mistletoe and holly : 
Adorn the gifts, the friendly cards, 
With messages so jolly. 


2 


Fill all your hours with happy thoughts, 
By making others glad, 

Then Christmas day this year will be 
The best you’ve ever had. 


For God so loved this world of man, 

He gave His only Son 

To bring us peace through hope and faith, 
And not by sword and gun. 


Forget your hates, O little men, 
Dry all your bitter tears, _ 

Lay down the hideous tools of war, 
And conquer all your fears. 


~ Sing myriad choirs in every land! Look up, not down today! 
Let Christmas love exalt us all. That is our Master’s Way. 


© 1952.J.F.C, 


James Francis CooKE 
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(L. to R. foreground) José A. Gonzalez, Secretary of the 
Ministry of Education; St. Malo and students Adriano Vasquez 
and Daniel Goodridge, receiving with others, their diplomas 


at the National Conservatory of Panama. 


The Concert Artist 


and His Community 


el to my homeland, Panama— 
“The Crossroads of the World,” as we 
call it—sometimes ask why I gave up an 
active career as a concert violinist to “settle 
down in obscurity,” as they consider it. 
The answer I give them may help other 
musicians who would like to contribute per- 
sonally toward greater appreciation of seri- 
ous music in their home community. 
Nowadays, instead of playing Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole” on the world’s con- 
cert stages, I concern myself with a hundred 
and one financial and administrative tasks 
as director of Panama’s National Conserva- 
tory of Music, which I helped found. When 
I take up my violin, it is usually to demon- 
trate technique to my students in class. 
Out of my own experience I can perhaps 
offer some suggestions to others who may 
feel as I do that success and acclaim are not 


The Director of Panama’s National 
Conservatory of Music tells what was 
accomplished in his native city when 
community interest in music was awakened. 


From a conference with Alfredo de St. Malo 
as told to Barbara C. Holbrook 


the musician’s richest reward, but the tak- 
ing-off point for an even greater career of 
service to the public, 

To be sure, recognition as a performer 
serves the musician well when he embarks 
on his crusade to enhance appreciation of 
good music in his community. Having at- 
tained some measure of renown, his voice 
is usually heeded. He is, at last, a prophet 
with honor in his own country. 

Such a musician can, I believe, help raise 
the cultural level of his community by such 
measures as organizing a music conserva- 
tory where one is lacking, encouraging mu- 
sic training for all children in the primary 
schools, and campaigning for local broad- 
casts of good music to replace some of the 
meaningless “sound and fury” which reg- 
ularly assaults the ear of musically illiterate 
radio listeners, 


The director gives student instruction at the conservatory. 


I came to these conclusions on returning 
to my homeland in 1940 after 17 years of 
touring Europe, the United States and Cen- 
tral and South America. Serious music was 
both my vocation and my avocation, but all 
I heard in Panama was a terrible silence. 

During the years I had been absent on 
concert tours, trying to bring great music 
to others, my own countrymen had been 
living in a cultural vacuum. The school of 
music where I had received my own early 
training—an institution founded by Pana- 
ma’s great musician, Dr. Narciso Garay— 
had closed its doors forever, With its pass- 
ing disappeared an impetus toward musical 
learning and appreciation of the works of 
the masters, 

Music was not taught in the public 
schools, at least on the primary level; and 
no symphonic orchestra existed to bring the 
public concerts of the classics. 

The traditional Panamanian rhythms of 
the tamborito, the cumbia and the mejo- 
rana, significant in the country’s folk lore, 
my fellow citizens knew—and aside from 
that, Latin American dance tunes. 

People everywhere hunger for great mu- 
sic, and my countrymen were being starved. 
As a beginning step, musicians had to be . 
trained, to teach others the joy of fine 
music. 

I sought an interview with the President 
of Panama, Dr. Arnulfo Arias, and told him 
of my aim to start a conservatory. He 
agreed to the need for such an institution, 
and the government allotted me the sum of 


$3,000 to purchase musical instruments. 


Other musicians in similar circumstances 
may take heart in learning how far money 
can be stretched in such a situation. By dint 
of vigorous shopping around in New York, 


I was able to obtain (Continued on Page 51) < 
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It is interesting to note that a considerable 


number of our Christmas Carols may rightfully 


be credited to American sources. 


by Erma D. Lancaster 


AROLS as “All-American” as football? 

Surely if you pick them that way. 
Hapless is he to whom Christmas means 
nothing of homesickness, hope, or happy 
memory of a fragrance, a sound, or a flash 
of color. Blest, indeed, is that proud Amer- 
ican who can follow his strictly American 
Thanksgiving and game with songs and 
traditions which belong just as strictly to 
his own side of the Atlantic. 


The “happy songs” of the Christmas sea- ° 


son which can be called truly American in 
tradition and heritage had roots in the three 
countries exerting the most influence on our 
beginnings—England, France, and Spain; 
and in the two races which belong in the 
new world, the American Indian and the 
Americanized Negro. Whatever their origin 
they have shades of meaning which only the 
descendants of the Pilgrims, the hill people 
of Tennessee and Virginia, the plantation 
folk, the red man or the Mexican could give 
them. 

Quite appropriately the very first Amer- 
ican Carol is one the Hurons of the Five 
Nations sang. It has a French flavor because 
a French priest who had worked with them 
many years wrote the verses which the In- 
dians named “Jesows Ahatonhia.” 

The tune is supposed to have been that 
of a French carol called Une Jeune Pucelle 
and sounds like the opening bars of God 
Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen. The words are 
published in several books about Christmas. 
Both words and melody appeared in Vol- 
ume 12 of the Christmas Annuals published 
by the Augsburg Company. 

Father Brébeuf, who wrote the song in 
1641, used images familiar to his disciples: 
hunters for shepherds, ragged rabbit skin 
for swaddling clothes, chiefs for Magi, and 
gifts of fur in place of the familiar gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh. 


Jesous Ahatonhia 
It was in the moon of wintertime 
When all the birds had fled, 
That mighty Gitchi Manitou 
Sent angel choirs instead. 
Before their light the stars grew dim, 
And wandering hunters heard the hymn, 
Jesus our king is born 
Jesus is born, 
In excelsis gloria. 


Within a lodge of broken bark 
The tender babe was found; 
A ragged robe of rabbit skin 


Enwrapped his beauty round; 
And as the hunter braves drew nigh 
The angel song rang loud and high: 

Jesus your king is born 
Jesus is born, 
In excelsis gloria. 


(Space limitations prevent including the 
four stanzas. ) 

There is a fascinating point here. Other 
Indian tribes, far removed from the Hur- 
ons, later sang their belief in the blessed 
story. A carol of the Dakotas is called Great 
Happiness and Carry On. The warlike Sioux 
sang one known as Stars Lead Us Ever On. 

Far to the southwest the Spanish priests 
brought another Yule celebration which 
goes on in one form or another in Texas 
and New Mexico, especially in San Antonio. 
The first performers were both Mexican 
and Indian, 

“Los Pastores,” as they have called it 
for centuries in Texas, is a version of an 
old miracle play whose origin is not clear. 
It may go back to similar plays of the 
fourth and fifth centuries given in both 
Spain and Italy. A still different play, “La 
Posada,” is used in Mexico today and you 
may find a performance in this country. 
There are many songs interspersed in both 
these plays, but not often used without the 
play itself. 

“Los Pastores” is the story of shepherds 
who try to go to the manger and worship 
the new-born Christ Child, and are con- 
tinually hampered by seven devils who are 
determined they will not reach the holy 
scene. One of the shepherds is very lazy 
and wants to be carried. The devils are 
finally vanquished and the shepherds reach 
their destination happily. 

Strangely the characters of the devils 
seem to be more sought after by the young 
actors than the shepherds; perhaps because 


‘the costumes are more vivid. Another im- 


portant character is that of an old hermit, 
but the chance to portray the character of 
the archangel Michael is one most sought 
after by the young boys. 

Much of the action and story is done to 
music. The performers are vague as to 
where the songs come from. 

“O, no,” they say, “the songs are not 
written; we just sing them to each other.” 

The performance is given at no set time. 
It may be just before or after Christmas. 

Often the whole thing is done in some 
one’s back yard (Continued on Page 61) 


A vivid recounting of those stirring 
days when ‘Pat’? Gilmore’s Band was 


creating musical history in this country. 


HE YEAR 1892 was memorable in more 
ways than one. It witnessed the reelec- 
tion to the presidency of the only man who 
ever served one term in Washington, lost 
out for a consecutive second term, and then 
returned to the White House after an in- 
terim of four years—S. Grover Cleveland. 
In September of that same year, “Gentle- 
man Jim” Corbett knocked out the immortal 
John L. Sullivan to win the heavyweight 
boxing championship of the world at New 
Orleans. On the 24th day of the same 
month Patrick S. Gilmore, the foremost 
bandmaster of the 19th century, died dur- 
ing the midst of an engagement with his 
band at the St. Louis Exposition. Many 
people think of him as Patrick “‘Sarsfield” 
Gilmore named after the great Irish pa- 
triot; but his real middle name was 
“Stephen.”” His wife always addressed her 
husband as “Stephen” whenever they 
conversed. 
“Pat” Gilmore was born in Galway, near 
Dublin, on December 25, 1829. During 
his *teens he learned to play the flute, and 


sought a position with the regimental band 
in the garrison town of Athlone; but there 
was no vacancy just then, and the con- 
ductor advised him to take up the cornet. 
Within the incredibly short space of three 
months “Pat” became a member of the 
band. He also studied harmony and 
counterpoint. 

In 1848 the Irish Regiment in Athlone 
was sent to Canada. Gilmore was by that 
time an outstanding cornetist. He wanted 
to see the United States, however, so in 
1851, at 21 years of age, he organized a 
military band of his own at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, which added to his prestige. 

During the Civil War Gilmore’s band 
enlisted-as a volunteer musical unit in the 
Twenty-Fourth Volunteer Regiment of the 
Union Army. In 1863 General Nathaniel P. 
Banks placed Gilmore in charge of all 
Union Army regimental bands at New 
Orleans, Louisiana, for the duration of the 
hostilities. 

At the close of the war Gilmore settled 
in Boston. It was in 1869 that he organized 


t 


by Nolbert Hunt Quayle 


gE 


the great National Peace Jubilee whi 
made him a real national figure in t] 
world of music. A huge Coliseum, seati 
50,000 persons, was specially erected f 
the gigantic Festival which opened on Jun 
15th and continued for 5 days. Gilmore’ 
orchestra numbered 1,000 picked musicia 
His concertmaster was Ole Borneman 
Bull, the famous Norwegian violin virtuoso 
The vocal chorus totalled 10,000 voices and 
the principal soprano soloist was t 
renowned Mme. Parepa-Rosa. % 

Although the finest concert and opera 
music of that time was given througho 
the. Festival, the dominant “motif” was of 
a religious character in gratitude to 
mighty God for the restoration of peac 
and. the opening selection was Marti 
Luther’s hymn, “A Mighty Fortress is O 
God.” Such a wealth of musical homag 
was so overwhelming that more than o 
minister preached “a commentary messagi 
at the conclusion of the Jubilee. 

We quote extracts from two sern 
delivered on the same day, Sunda 


4 
J 


20, 1869. The first was by Rev. W. L. Gage, 
Hartford, Connecticut: 

“There will be no preaching in Boston 
today like the preaching of those immortal 
hymns from:Handel and Haydn and Men- 
delssohn, which have made hearts thrill and 
eyes weep the past week. “And of the angels 
He saith, Who maketh His angels spirits 
and His ministers a flame of fire.’ And if 
a flame of fire, how much more shall His 
ministers be the voice of singers, and the 
tones of the harp, the lute, and the organ? 
“Are they not all ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister to them who shall be 
heirs of salvation?’ I believe it, I heartily 
believe it. I have no doubt that God is 
using, and means to use a great deal more 
than He has yet done, the powerful. spell 
of sacred music to breathe His own peace 
into the souls of men; to lift them up to 
Him, to fill them with noble aspirations, 
and to make the hymn the vehicle of re- 
generating truth to their hearts. With all 
our wickedness we do not get out of hearing 
distance of God; and when in our low and 
unworthy lives we do get anything heavenly 
down among us, anything so heavenly as 
this close of a devastating War and the 
return of Peace, we call on all that is within 
us to praise the LORD. And the grand aim 
of all these things is just what we have 
graven on the walls of our church.—Peace 
on Earth, Good Will-to Man. This was the 
song of the angels when Christ was born: 
this will be the song of both angels and men 
till Christ shall come again in the fullness 
of His glory. It is a prophecy of the great 
and good time to come; it is, as our fathers 
would have said, a foretaste of the mil- 
lenium. Peace on Earth, Good Will to 
Man! And O that, dear friends, when we 
take our places in the great cloud chorus, 


Two contemporary cartoons of the world-famous band leader. 
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our voices shall be so clear and full and 
strong that all the heavens and the earth 
shall ring out for ‘PEACE’!” 

The second discourse was by Prof. A. 
B. Thwing, of Gorham Seminary, preached 
at Westbrook, Maine: 

“Moreover, the Coliseum itself suggests 
a striking contrast between the civilization 
of Christianity and that of Paganism. When 
the ancient Coliseum was built, the blood 
of the martyrs, it is said, was mingled 
with the mortar; when dedicated, the blood 
of 5,000 beasts was shed, and human life 
was scarcely less cheap. There, under the 
shadows of the Esquiline and Coelian hills, 
80,000 citizens gathered to gaze on their 
favorite gladiatorial shows. There the 
Roman maidens sat and feasted on 
sanguinary scenes, lifting their jeweled 
fingers to indicate whether or not the pros- 
trate captive should live or die. There aged 
men and tender children, matron and 
virgin, were torn by tiger, gored by bull. 
Paganism never saw, never could see, such 
a spectacle as this Christian jubilee just 
past. Men of all nationalities, conditions, 
and complexions were there, but no cring- 
ing slave saw before his swimming eyes the 
exulting crowd that gloated over his dying 
agony. Thank God, then for the new and 
holier associations which Christianity has 
now given to a name, the ‘Coliseum’, 


hitherto suggestive of cruelty and death. 


The dream of John Bunyan has had a 
literal fulfilment: ‘all the bells of the city 
rang again for joy; the men sang with a 
loud voice, saying, Blessing and honor 
and, glory. The King’s trumpeters made 
the heavens to echo,—10,000 welcomes. 
with shoutings and sound of trumpet mix- 
ing their music with looks and gestures.’ 
Who would not enter there, with the “Con- 


quering Hero’, not for a five days’ Festival 
but for Eternity! Admitted at no costly 
rate, but, through Christ, welcomed with- 
out money and without price, the poor, 
ignorant, untitled, and unknown, yea, ‘who- 
soever will,’ to the festivities of heaven! 
Yet, as no singer could be admitted to the 
glad festival below without examination as 
to his qualifications, without months of 
patient practice of the songs they sung, so 
no man can join the new song above, save 
the ‘144,000’ who learned it here on earth. 
Who will begin a rehearsal today?” : 

In 1872 Gilmore produced an even 
greater Festival, this time with an orchestra 
of 2,000 performers and a chorus of 20,000 
voices. Also from Europe came several 
famous organizations by invitation, such 
as the Garde Republicaine Band of France. 
the Kaiser Friedrich Band of Germany. 
Johann Strauss and his orchestra from 
Vienna, Austria, and the Grenadier Guards 
Band of England, in addition to 40 soloists. 
This spectacular Jubilee opened March 
15, 1872, and lasted nine days. 

“Pat” Gilmore engaged the services of 
many of the foremost musicians of his 
time, including “Matt” Arbuckle and Jules 
Levy (cornetists); F. N. Innes, trombone 
virtuoso extraordinary who later gained 
an international reputation as the founder 
of the “Orchestral Band,” the precursor of 
the modern “Symphonic Band’; E. A. 
Lefebre, the saxophone artist who has now 
been officially declared to be the greatest 
“sax” virtuoso of all time—who, even in 
bygone years, was widely known as “The 
Saxophone King’: and Ur Matus, the 
Hungarian E-flat clarinet wizard, of whom 
the late Herbert L. Clarke wrote “No one 
has ever taken his place in the world.” 

(Continued on Page 63) 


Music Appreciation— 


Family Style 


A wise mother so directs the 


music listening of her children that their growing 


interest in it has developed into 


“fun for the whole family”’ 


by MARIAN P..FICKES 


USIC, along with sunsets and white 

hyacinths, is “food for the soul,” and 
the love of music is present in every one of 
us at birth. The tiniest baby is soothed by 
a lullaby. Older children with their count- 
ing rhymes and singing games show imme- 
diate and enthusiastic response to sound 
and rhythm. Why then, I wondered, couldn’t 
this native response somehow be carried 
over into the piano-practice age and be- 
yond? And why do many people lose the 
joy and pleasure that is in music as they 
grow older? 

Psychologists tell us that no amount of 
education can improve our natural-born 
sense of pitch or rhythm; however musical 
memory, imagery, and sense of harmony do 
improve with training, and with them our 
delight in musical sounds. I wanted my 
children to have the rich emotional life that 
love of music brings. It seemed unimpor- 
tant whether or not they had the basic 
talent necessary to create music as long as I 
could increase their ability to understand 
it and enjoy it. At any rate, I decided that 
1 would start when they were very young 
to try to give them a solid background of 
fun with music in their daily lives. 

1 began, of course, with lullabys. What 
mother doesn’t? Along with the standard 
Rockabye Baby and Sleep, Baby Sleep, 1 
dug around in my memory and gave our 
bedtime hour an international flavor with 
such songs as the “Chinese,” “Russian,” 
and “Irish” lullabys, and Frere Jacques. 
Now, although the children are long past 
the rocking stage, we sing them together 
frequently, and not long ago they decided 


upon “Hop Toy” from the Chinese Lullaby 
as an appropriate and beloved name for 
their new Siamese kitten. 

When the children were old enough to 
sing a little along with me, most of our 
daily activities were set to music. We started 
our day with Lazy Mary, Will You Get Up, 
and dressed to the tune of This Is the Way 
We Put on Our Clothes. My spirited ten- 
finger version of Chop Sticks, which is all 
that I can play on the piano, soon became 
the signal for the family to march to the 
table at meal times. I found that Patty was 
a willing helper when it was time to do the 
dishes if we sang while we worked. On long 
automobile trips my husband and I would 
sing simple two-part rounds with the chil- 
dren, or such old-fashioned favorites as 
I've Been Working on the Railroad. It was 
an excellent way to work off the excess 
energy that children always seem to have 
when on a trip in the car, and it was fun 
for all of us. Somehow, we’ve noticed that 
we don’t mind the children’s noise at all— 
if we are helping them make it! 

As they grew older we tried to familiarize 
them with the various musical instruments. 
We opened the piano and discovered that 
the strings have a different tone when 


‘plucked than when struck by the hammers, 


and that we could pluck out a tune on them. 
We also found that by holding down the 
pedal and singing a sustained note, the 
piano string would vibrate without being 
touched, producing the same note in a 
very soft tone. We visited a music store 
and learned about other instruments, and 


we bought records such as Peter and the . 


W olf and learned oer some of the instru- 
ments sounded. i 

Since among children appreciation is 
closely related to participation, we never 
insisted that they “sit still and listen” to 
music. Some music seems to demand activ- 
ity, and each child will respond to it in his - 
own way—although his interpretation may 
be a far cry from what the composer had 
in mind! Sometimes I kick off my shoes 
and go through half-remembered ballet 
steps with Patty and Bobby. It takes ten 
years off my age—and is another bit of 
fun with music shared with them. 

Surprisingly enough we found that there 
was a great deal in the field of operatic 
music that the children enjoyed. Bobby 
loved marching around the room to the 
Toreador’s Song from “Carmen” and the 
March from “Aida.” We started listening 
to the Metropolitan Opera broadcasts, and 
with the aid of books, we learned something 
of the story of each opera before hearing it 
over the air. We started collecting records 
of our favorite arias, and found that the 
children were more than willing to sit 
through the recitative—which is boring at — 
best—when they had a favorite aria to look 
forward to. an 

Because of their melodic appeal I believe 
that the arias from the operas of Puccini 
are a wise first introduction to opera for 
children—as well as for grown-ups. Just as 
the music of Tschaikovsky constitutes easy 
listening for those whose knowledge and 
understanding of classical music is limited, 
the appeal of Puccini knows no age-limit. 

To increase our understanding of music 
we have been learning something about the 
composers of music we like. Patty was de- 
lighted to find that Bizet, composer of 
“Carmen.” also wrote the lovely Agnus Dei 
which she hears in church on special occa- 
sions, and that the Sanctus from “St. Ce- 
cilia Mass,” which is sung by her junior 
choir, was written by the same man who 
composed “Faust.” They were surprised to 
learn that Tchaikovsky wrote the “Nut- 
cracker Suite” especially for children until 
we read of the lonely man’s great love ics 
all little ones. 

It isn’t only the field of classical wi 
operatic music that we have explored and 
enjoyed. Ballads and folk songs with their 
sweet simple melodies, which are part of 
our heritage, we have learned and loved. 
Folk songs of other countries have enriched 
our musical experience, and the children 
particularly enjoy those of Spain and Italy. 
Popular music, too, has its place in our 
lives, although I discourage buying the 
records because of their short-lived “popu- 
larity.” There are so many wonderful ex- 
periences in music, and I want my childs 
to know them all. 

It is a bit too early to tell about Bobby 
but we feel that ( Continued “on n Page 3 


ood vocal » 


neers 


_ discussed question, and 


a this teacher comes 
up wah some definite 


ideas on the subject. 


the late Riccardo Martin, tie [ema 


tenor, but soon abandoned the attempt and 


Re elated quite honestly that he was a failure 
as a teacher. “Riccardo tried very hard to 
‘imitate what I did. It was next to impos- 


sible. I knew what I did and I could show 
him what I did, but I did not know how 


to impart ‘to him a conception of what he 


-had to do.” Caruso never took another 
pupil. 

This is only one outstanding example. 
More are available. If the advice to study 
vocal production with singers or ex-singers 
exclusively has any validity, then Caruso 
should have been among the very best of 


capable of achieving. its full pean 
volume, flexibility and Bey we 


up a clear oe of their causes 
a working grasp of the means of eradi 
them. 


TUDENTS of singing are frequently 
eoaeed not to study with voice teachers 


on Bein to ne in singing, a teach- 
ae as “famous” and a former 


0.” Le teacher a puts the 
_ case more briefly, “The teacher has to be 
oe you.” ’ The author himself nar- 


The ives ee ae So in 
indeed, that it has assumed the char- 


echo are ex-singers. It is there- 
ee that’ a student can bees 


The dice! warning émbodied i in the 


CS as needless as can ae 


teachers. But he admitted failure. 

Now, the majority of singers and ex- 
singers do not measure up to Caruso. It is 
a sad fact, even putting musicianship and 
artistry aside, that the vocal production of 
great numbers of singers is far from good 
and correct. What happens when they take 
to teaching? Can they do otherwise than 
pass on their many faults? That is what 
does happen, inevitably. 

In many cases the pupils are blamed. 
“There are no good teachers; only good 
pupils” they say. Caruso was more honest 
and more intelligent. He realized that even 
if a teacher’s vocal production is good, in 
order to be a good teacher it is essential 
to be conscious of how the correct produc- 
tion is achieved and to be able to convey 
that knowledge and ability to the pupil in 
practicable terms. In other words, it re- 
quires not merely being able to do so, but 
also knowing how one does it, plus pede 
gogical skill. 

In all fairness it must be admitted that 
the fault does lie with some pupils. Some 
have an innate singing sense and intelli- 
gence; in some it can be developed; in 


others, a few, it is impossible to do so. It 


is the duty of the teacher to advise the latter 
to abandon the pursuit of a professional 
career. On the other hand, it is also true 
that there are far too many ex-singer- 
teachers who just do not know what correct 
vocal production is, what goes into its mak- 
ing, have no pedagogical skill whatsoever 
and have no other way of teaching than by 
the demonstration of their own poorly pro- 


_ duced voices which, as often as not, are* 
worn out and waning, or utterly deterio: 


rated. 5 


No, experience proves that it is not 
enough to be able to show what has to be 
done, even when there is little fault to find 


ae 


comprises vocal control, in order to m 
the voice the vehicle fully able to meet 
complex demands of vocal composition 
all its rich variations. And in this, too, 
good teacher must be able to transmii 
pupils a thorough understanding of the in- 
gredients of masterful control, vocal 
tonal flow, adequate range, flexibility a 
agility, and a working grasp of the me 
by which it is to be accomplished. 

In the matter of interpretation, the go 
teacher is one who scrupulously avoids 
posing arbitrary conceptions of interp 
tion upon pupils, but instead carefully 
guides them towards self-understanding + 
the composer’s intentions, and towards 
recognition of the pupil’s best means 
expressing them in their own way. O 
thus is it possible to produce an arti 
compound of musical composition and pe 
sonality. Parrot imitation in interpretatio 
as in other departments of vocal trai 
does not lead to understanding and fine 
complishment but to lifeless unmusical 
terance. 

The good teacher also makes sure th 
the aspiring singer is studying music an 
the piano, if ee Violinists, cellists, p 
anists, etc., regard themselves primarily 
musicians. Some are better musicians 
others. But the average singer—how 
them are musicians at all, or think o 
selves as such? The situation is im, 


How many ex-singer feathers: pos 
these qualities? Very few. And in the 
ing situation it (Continued on . Page 6: 


~ Paul Whiteman, America’s popular band leader, 
and announcer William Castle get ready for one 
‘of their regular Voice of America broadcasts. 


The inspiring story of the 


wide use of music on the 
broadcasts of the Voice of 
America, in bringing 
sympathetic understanding 
to the people of far 


distant countries. 


by Cedric Larson 


Jo Stafford, Voice of America’s favorite songstress, 
broadcasting the “Jo Stafford Show” around the globe. 


music in its various forms has come 

to be almost Uncle Sam’s No. 
ambassador of good will over the airwaves 
to the world-wide audience of the Voice of 
America. 

Its increased use in broadcasts year by 
year in response to popular demand from 
the four corners of the earth is a tribute 
at once both to the growing esteem with 
which the world at large has come to re- 
gard American music, and recognition of 
the generally high performance standards 
which the musicians and artists themselves 
possess. 

Sufficient time has now passed by so that 
we can honestly take stock of what has 
been accomplished in this sector of our 
international efforts to win friends and 
influence people on a global scale. 

The experience of the past five years 
has shown again and again that the planned 
and extensive use of music in our interna- 
tional programs has demonstrated that 
music, the universal language, which is 
above politics and international strains, has 
a healing power for a disturbed world. 
It brings friends closer together and suc- 
ceeds where force cannot succeed in com- 
posing differences. 


TD) eas: the past five or six years, 


Burmese singer, U Khin, accompanied by 
Than Myint on the pattele, broadcast a nati 
program to the Far East. (L.) Announcer U 
Maung L Win; (R.) Ses Sam Relea 


MUSIC: America’s Globa 


But before we plunge into the fascinat- 
ing story of the use of music by the Voice 
of America, we must briefly outline the 
extent to which this important element in 
our global campaign of truth and education 
occupies, 

The “Voice of America” is a popular 
designation of one of the fields of the 
International Information Administration, 
quasi-independent establishment under the 
Secretary of State, and headed by Dr. 
Wilson Compton, former president of 
Washington State College. Foy D. Kohler, 
a specialist on Russia and former charge- 
d’ affaires in Moscow, heads the Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Service, official name 
of the Voice. The Music Section of the 
Overseas Services Branch occupies a crucial 
role in our “round-the-clock psychological 

“peacefare” of the ether. : 

Headquarters for the Voice are found 
in both Washington and New York. Thirty- 
eight transmitters—on both coasts and. 
elsewhere in the nation—have power ranges 
of 50,000 to 200,000 watts. Besides these _ 
facilities, other broadcast operations, for 
relay, exist in many other countries. 

The Voice of America (VOA)-is carried 
in 46 languages to areas having a potential — 
audience of 300 million. VOA is on the sain: < - 


Marguerite Piazza, Opera Star with (L.) Edward Vergara, music critic; and (R.) 
George Gatti, producer, during one of the many Voice of America interviews. 


Mimi Benzell, opera soprano, with (L. to R.) Judith 
Brayer, VOA music staff; Harold Boxer, acting chief 
VOA music service; and Dick Shephard, announcer. 


ES 


i hassador of Good Will 


24 hours a day, carrying about fifty hours 
of original programs totaling close to 
350,000. words daily. 

The programs are of three general types: 
News, music and features, and analyses, 
with the latter comprising more than 50% 
of the content. Evidence that the programs 
are getting through and are listened to is 
plentiful—close to 35,000 letters a month 
are received from listeners. This audience 
mail is carefully analyzed and evaluated 
by VOA, which also conducts research and 
effectiveness polls whenever possible. 

Besides all this, hundreds of reports 
from overseas posts are examined to reveal 
the climate of news and opinion in the 
country to which the programs are beamed. 

The primary purpose of VOA, of course, 
is the dissemination of news and comment. 
The officials who oversee its operation, and 
watch over its welfare and output must 
emphasize that basic function. But hardly 
any audience would listen forever to news 
and comment. 

So here is where music enters the pic- 
ture, and in the “aural show-window” of 
the VOA it is the only genuine American 

product which can be given- the listeners 
first hand. Speeches, news, anecdotes, 
dramas, and cultural activities must all 
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be talked about, passed through the per- 
sonality of the script-writers, actors and 
announcers. But the story of musical life 
in America goes to them first hand. 
What kind of musical fare does the VOA 
provide for its overseas listeners? The 
Music Section has found over the years 
from practical experience that the best 
bet is to give its overseas audiences a 
balanced diet. The world must learn that 
America has something besides popular 
music in order to disprove the accusation, 
so often made by our enemies, that our 
music is ephemeral and frenzied. So the 
Voice has been more than anxious to record 
all the contemporary serious American 
compositions that it could possibly get. 
For years the Voice has had a series 
of “American Composer” transcriptions, 
mostly of orchestral works gleaned from 
broadcasts, which is often supplemented 
by soloists and chamber music organiza- 
tions. Short wave listeners are hospitable 
to American works. However, direct short 
wave broadcasts of symphonic music via 
the Voice transmitters are frequently 
plagued with distortion and fading due to 
inherent atmospheric transmission factors, 
so this type of American music is usually 
recorded, and the recordings flown direct 


to the foreign radio stations throughout 
the globe. 

The VOA does virtually all of its musical 
work at its studios on West 57th Street 
near Broadway, right in the heart of New 
York’s music area. Any staff member will 
tell you that owing to budgetry considera- 
tions, they could not begin to do the 
sizable job they are turning in today with- 
out the hearty cooperation of the entire 
American music industry. This includes 
individual musicians, musical organizations 
and unions, facilities of the existing radio 
networks, commercial sponsors, managers 
of boards and agencies, recording services, — 
publishers, and composers, who control 
performance rights and copyrights. With- 
out all this assistance, the Voice of Amer- 
ica actually could not carry a tune. So if the ~ 
normal outlay for such musical programs 
as are broadcast daily were required, there — 
would just not be enough funds for the — 
large scale musical programs now offered — 
to the world at large. : 

One big job of the Music Section is © 
to stockpile a variety of musical programs. 
In their 57th Street studios they constantly 
receive and record a large number of — 
standard radio programs, music of all types — 
—since there (Continued on Page 50) — 


by KALMAN NOVAK 


GREAT PHILOSOPHER once wrote a 
book called “The Theory of the Lei- 
sure Class,” but he failed to mention in it 
the class of people who have the most lei- 
ure of all—the music teacher. Did you 
realize that even the most ambitious and 
energetic musicians who depend on giving 
lessons for their living are forced to spend 
up to one third of their working hours dur- 
g a whole year doing nothing? How can 
that be? Let us see. 
_ Suppose you are a piano teacher and 
you give all of your pupils one-hour les- 
sons. If you are willing to work a forty- 
hhour week with two weeks’ vacation and 
five or six holidays each year, as so many 
American now do, then you can give close 
to two thousand lessons a year. Multiply 
his figure by your fee for one hour’s in- 
ruction and you have an annual income 
sufficient for anyone’s needs. But what real- 
ly happens is quite another story. 
First of all, almost no one wants to take 
lessons all the year round. If you have 
forty pupils during the winter season you 


condly, although there are forty weeks 
een the second Monday i in September 
nd the third Saturday in June those of 


what with weekends in the country, vaca- 
tions at the beach, and weather that’s too 
hot for practicing. And we just won’t even 
consider the likelihood that you may be 
sick yourself for a few days or a few weeks. 

Thirdly, every year there are the chil- 
dren whose mothers discover that Sunday 
school, dancing lessons, Girl Scouts and 
piano lessons are really too much of a bur- 
den (and since piano lessons require the 
most time and money they are the first to 
be dropped), or the college students who 
discover that they need all of their time 
to study for mid-years, or the housewives 
who realize that housekeeping leaves less 
time for practicing than they anticipated. 
Once the season is under way, a hole 
knocked in your schedule is pretty hard to 
fill. No children and few adults ever decide 
to start music lessons at just the time in 
January, or March, or May, that your stu- 
dents decide to discontinue. 


Now let’s see what has happened to your 
two-thousand-hour annual teaching poten- 
tial. If you are able to fill your schedule 
with forty pupils by the first week in Oc- 
tober (never by the second week in Sep- 
tember) then you do well to average as 
many as thirty lessons per week over the 
forty-week season. And, if you are fortu- 
nate, you may have ten students who will 


take an average of eight lessons during the — 


summer, This adds up to the grand total 


_of twelve hundred and eighty lessons dur- 


ing the entire year, or sixty-four per cent 


of the two thousand hours that you could 


teach in a year. In other words, you have 

the equivalent of twenty weeks of unpaid 

vacation scattered throughout the year. 
What can be done about it? Probably 


nothing can be done to remedy the most 


important factor in the situation, the re- 


can be done provided that ‘Gabe 4 
dents, and parents everywhere realiz 
need for a fair and uniform code of et 


step in such a program, it is suggested th 
the following seven rules be univer 
adopted by music teachers and be clearl 
understood and agreed to by all student 
and parents: 

1. Tuition shall be based on a term 
thirty-six lessons per year. Starting with t 
second week in September (which is ¢ 
public school starts in almost all commu 
ties) and ending with the second wee 
June, there are forty weeks in the winte oa 
season. Faithful students seem to averagt 


lessons af: the hogitningeak nee 


will register for a term of lessons | 


tional to the weeks 


‘remaining = 
June-15; = = : 


liable for his students’ 
whims. A teacher’s income should: 
pend on whether his pupils catch ¢ 
fail to prepare their lessons, or v 
relatives out” of town, or do- an 


nee 


appearing for lessons, ‘Wha 
oe need Pay, ee for the 


luctance of students to take lessons in the | 


Christmas program 
for pianist and 
narrator, singer 


and chamber singers 


- by LOUISE GUHL 


Dae CHRISTMAS, I was asked to pre- 
BuUpare a complete program to be given at 
the annual Christmas party of the woman’s 
club in my home town. This party was to 
be held in a private house. Because of the 
_ limited space, and the heavy demands in 
time and energy that accompany the holi- 
day season, the most practicable solution 
was one calling for little or no scenery, 
costuming, or lighting, and for a small 
number of performers. Since I play the 
piano, but do not sing, the choice of mate- 
rial which I could perform myself pre- 
sented something of a problem. Feeling 
that a freshness of approach might be wel- 
come, I decided to use only a minimum of 
traditional Christmas music, and to build 
a fantasy around piano music, establishing 
a harmony of mood through spoken nar- 
ration. Vocal music by a soloist and a small 
chamber group was included for balance 
and variety. 

Hand written programs on Christmas 
Molders listed the compositions played and 
sung. Since an atmosphere of reverence 
was the keynote, personalities were kept 
‘the background, and the names of the 


_ personal, spiritual meaning had been pro- 
jected to the listeners. I sat at the piano, 
_ turning slightly to the audience as I spoke. 


erformers were not given; the program ° 


The singer was seated close by, and had 
only to rise when she sang. The chamber 
group was in another room, and sang 
unseen. Thus a quietness and dignity pre- 
vailed, which added to the feeling of rev- 
erence and serenity. The title on the pro- 
grams was simply: “THE NATIVITY”. 

The opening number was O Holy Night 
by Adam, sung by a soprano. This was fol- 
lowed by the first spoken interlude: 

It was the night Christ was born. Over 
the hills of Judaea, the sky was .a blue 
velvet tapestry studded with millions of 
star-diamonds. A strange shimmering light 
in the east grew brighter, brighter, and 
finally resolved into a blazing star which 
moved slowly, steadily toward Bethlehem 
as men watched in wonder and fear, feeling 
something new, something of unearthly 
significance reach into their hearts. 

Music: Notturno, Respighi 

or 
DOcuEDe, Op. 9, No. 2, 

Scriabin 
In the waiting silence of the abandoned 
stable in Bethlehem, Mary rested, her 
thoughts on Nazareth. She was reliving the 
time of her betrothol to dear, kind Joseph, 
whose tenderness had enfolded her like a 
cloak since that day when she had heard 
a voice near her, speaking gently, as the 


earth seemed to pause in its whirl, and a_ 


heavenly stillness filled her heart. “Hail, 
O favored one, the Lord is with you!” the 
voice had said, and Mary had been trou- 
bled, wondering why this voice was sent to 
her, for she knew it came from Jehovah, 
the living God of her people. But the voice 
had spoken again, in answer to her tremor 
of fear: “Do not be afraid, Mary, for you 
have found favor with God. And, behold, 


- you shall conceive in your womb and bear 


a son, and you shall call his name Jesus. 
He will be great, and will be’ called the Son 
of the Most High; and the Lord God will 
give to him the throne of his father David, 
and he will reign over the house of Jacob 
forever; and of his kingdom there shall be 
no end,” And Mary said to the angel, “How 
can this be, since I have no husband?” 
And the angel said to her, “The Holy Spirit 
shall come upon you, and the power of the 
Most High shall overshadow you; therefore 
the child to be born will be called holy, the 
son of God. And behold your kinswoman, 
Elizabeth, in her old age has also conceived 
a son; and this is in the sixth month with 
her that was called barren. For with God 
nothing shall be impossible.” And Mary 
said, “Behold I am the handmaid of the 
Lord; let it be to me according to your 
word.” (Luke 1:31-38, Revised Standard 


“si 
\ 


heart, awed and afraid at times, wondering 
as she realized that she was to bear th 
Messiah, that Jehovah had chosen her, of 
lowly ink for the greatest privilege that 
could come to any maid. She had learned ~ 
from the prophecy of Isaiah that the Mes- 
siah would be born into her father’s tribe 
and of a virgin, but no one knew when, and 
with the realization that the time was now 
had come a great and holy joy. And now, in 
the midst of her weariness, peace filled her 
heart. Like sweet music, the angel’s message 
came back to her, words forever linked 
with the calm of eventide, the hush & 
prayer and contemplation. 
Music: Abendlied, Op. 85, No. 12 
Schumann-Clough- Ligne 
Andante Cantabile, from C _ 

Major, Sonata, K. 330, — 

Mozart 

Prelude 1X in E Major, Mish : 
11, J. S. Bach 
And then, as so often before, Mary began 
to long for the moment when the babe 
would rest in her arms. Mary couldn’t re- 
member when she hadn’t loved babies; as a 
maiden she had been the favorite among 
the mothers who needed help with their 
little ones, for she had been so gentle, and 
the children had seemed to forget how to 
be naughty when Mary tended them. And 
they loved to hear her sing them to sleep. 
Mary smiled as she remembered her cousin 
Elizabeth’s wonderful good fortune, the 
birth of the baby John, now six months 
old. And a heavenly melody came stealing 
into her ears, “Sleep softly, my child, sleep 
softly and sweet.” As she listened, she 
dreamed of the babe she would cradle in 
her arms so soon. For a moment a shadow 
darkened the vision, the words of Isaiah, 
“He is despised and rejected of men; aman _ 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief; and 
we hid as it were our faces from him; he 
was despised, and we esteemed him not. 
Surely he hath borne our griefs, and car- 
ried our sorrows; yet we did esteem hi 
stricken, smitten a God, and afflicted. But 
he was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities; the chasti 
ment of our peace was upon him; and with 
his stripes we are healed. All we Tike shee] 
have gone astray; we have turned everyon 
to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all. He was oppress 
and he was afflicted, yet he opened not. 
mouth; he is brought as a lamb to t 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shear 
ers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth. 

(Isaiah 53:3-7. Authorized Version.) Grie 
filled her heart. But the melody came back - 
softer, fuller, and soothed the grief 
only the loving expectation remained — 


(Continued on Page 59) 


pe LITTLE OP Lady had music in - 


her soul that could never be cramped 
or snuffed out, and she always found a 
vent in the form of imparting her knowl- 
edge to others. No matter what kind of 
task she performed in her daily routine to 
earn a livelihood, during the in-between 
-moments, before and after hours, music 
could be heard coming from her apartment 
windows. Some man, woman or child would 
_be thumping on the piano key-board, try- 
ing to master a difficult composition, un- 
der her instructions. 

The Little Ol’ Lady, Miss Dora Gray 
Wendell, of Tallassee, Alabama, who was 
husehbacked, stood four and a half feet 
high in stature and weighed about a hun- 
dred pounds. Her life and personality are 
woven into the fabric of every person who 
came ae contact with her, in the little cot- 


our children. In addition to the three 
e children were taught music, al- 


by Allie Bates Jolley 


less, the news of her music ability spread 
and very soon there were other students. 
The. neighbors soon started sending their 
children to study under Miss Dora. 

During two of her summer vacations, she 
went to Atlanta, Georgia, and studied book- 
keeping and typing. Miss Dora had decided 
to find a job that would last twelve months 
in the year. 

After completing her course, she ac- 
cepted a position as bookkeeper for a 
general merchandise store. However, she 
continued to teach English and arithmetic 
at night, with a few piano lessons crowded 
in between. 

Any young man or woman whom Miss 

ora saw struggling, trying to eke out a 
living on forty-cents a day, working twelve 
to fifteen hours a day, and willing to study, 
could get her aid. She never solicited stu- 


ETUDE has always liked to feel that its 


journalistic gamut runs from the humblest to 


the highest. Here is a life story which we are 


sure is similar to that of hundreds of unsung 
teachers in all parts of the world. Success 
consists of doing what you want to do for the 
benefit of others. Many top-flight high-priced 
music teachers have not done in their fields 
what the “Little Ol’ Lady” did in hers. Her 
simple, sincere life was an exemplification of 
the third Beatitude, “Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth.” We deem 
it fitting to include this moving story in our 


Christmas issue. —EDITOR’S NOTE. — 


At that period of history, children ‘sev 
years of age were put to work in ee cotte 


Dora’s a at on od ie nights, 
ter standing and pita: twelve how 


rare in that village but after stu 


_ few months under Miss Dora’ s super 


he would be more useful. Hes 
given a chance at the cotton mil 


prominent ae i k : . 
on. the hat and mee Do 


‘to eae I have referred, volteggiando 
“means age the hands on the piano- 


vad 


Of course it does! This is just another. 


of those careless inaccuracies in music dic- 
_tionaries. Voltare means to flutter (like a 
flag), to twist about or to wriggle . . . De- 
scribes that pesky passage perfectly, doesn’t 
‘it? It surely does wriggle! 


pee PASSAGE PLAYING 


Question: “Although my fingers are 
Pe sirone and well trained I have difficulty 
playing smoothly in rapid passages (scales, 

rpeggios, etc.) going up and down the 
iano. I don’t seem to codrdinate properly 
0 secure smooth rapid legato.” 


A good teacher could spot the cause at once 
and remedy it. Here are a few of the pos- 
sible hindrances: 
1. Poor skip-flipping. Not getting “where 
you ain’t” swiftly. This is done with 
_ the feel of skating over the key tops, 
or shaking water from your finger tips. 
2. Fingers may be raised too high, espe- 
cially when the hand passes over the 
thumb. 
38. Your thumb may be too tight .. . 
__ uncurve it and play it on the lower side 
_ of its tip. 
4, Your elbow tip may be heavy, prevent- 
ing easy movements of the upper arm. 
5. You may be thinking in single tones 
‘instead of in patterns . . . Think the 
-next-to-come pattern, not the one you 
are actually playing. 


. You may not be shaping your hand © 


instantly for the passage under it. Good 
‘pianists develop a “Rubber hand” 
which constantly contracts and expands 
o fit the required hand-shapes. 
. Is your wrist as “loose” and flexible 
sideways as well as up and down? 
Do you “breathe” in your passages? 
re your dynamic activities followed 
ee by balancing passivities ? 


3 to cach 


By GUY MAIER 


chords to their students, with but little re- 
sult, In my classes this last year I’ve been 
shocked by the players’ lack of chord train- 
ing .. . especially in diminished and domi- 
nant sevenths and resolutions . . . skip-flip 
chords ... . and loud and soft chords 
played all over the piano with various 
touches and colors. One of our basic ele- 
mentary principles is skill in playing chord 
masses and clusters. Here are a few things 
chords will do for the pianist: 

1. Develop and strengthen the large mus- 
cles of the arm and back . . . Give those 
thin little girls with the pipe-stem arms 
interesting, daily forte and fortissimo 
chords for a year, and you'll be amazed by 
the result! Likewise, the boys. 

2. Chords give finger tip solidity and 
grip. 

3. Are excellent for hand stretch . . 
especially practicing diminished seventh 
chords all over the keyboard. 

4. Afford security and confidence in play- 
ing handful of notes—one of the unique 
properties of the piano. 

5. Help mightily to increase the dynamic 
range of students. 

6. Offer the finest and freest skip-flip 
practice of all techniques. 

7. Give excellent and necessary practice 
in bringing out top and bottom (the weaker 
sides) of the hands. 

8. Practice in fast and brilliant chord 
progressions gives longer endurance and 
greater brilliance to everybody’s playing. 

10. Chords are the ideal concentrators, 
relaxers, solidifiers for the beginning of 


each day’s practice period. 


other questions. 


THE IMAGINATIVE MIND 


Have you ever wondered why the playing 
of many pianists, especially the younge! 
ones of this generation, is so unproductiv 
and unmoving? Strangely, enough, mo 
of the players are themselves warmly emo- 
tional human beings who want to sh 
with their hearers the composer’s ferv 
and the living throb they feel in the musi 
Yet with all their talent and technic the 
leave the audience cold. I believe this is 
because they “emote” but do not think. — 

Let me explain. The re-creative functio 
in music is essentially a thinking process. — 
To breathe life into Beethoven, Mozart, or 
Chopin requires years of intense, concen- 
trated brainwork. It cannot be acco 
plished through feeling alone. Even the 
imaginative elements in a composition must 
be approached intellectually. To reprodu 
the composer’s message implies profound 
knowledge of his emotions, intentions, a: 
styles, besides exceptional skill in th 
analysis of the skeletal texture of his 
sic, and understanding of the peculiar 
ale directions and markings, and awa 
ness of the subtleties of his meanings—t 
mention only a few of the factors involved. 

. This requires serious thinking, lon 
care and years of study. Yet, how man 
young pianists do you know who have de- 
veloped such a musical mind? Most of he 
allow the emotions to lead, thereby de 
ing the necessity for mental discipli 
This, of course, means that the moti 
themselves are childish and have 
bearing on the (Continued on Page $ 


AIMING TO HIGH 


Or if you prefer, jumping to the top of 
the ladder. I had another experience of this 
kind recently when some friends brought 
to me their eleven year old daughter for an 
audition. They were very proud of her and 
dreaming already of a brilliant future on the 
concert stage. The numbers she wanted to 
play? Grieg’s Concerto, and the Polonaise. 

I found the little girl very gifted, per- 

haps even unusually so. But her hand was 
small, she was rather frail, and altogether 
incapable of doing justice to those exacting 
compositions. When I questioned her | dis- 
covered that she had worked on the “Appas- 
sionata” without any previous Haydn or 
Mozart, and on some Chopin Etudes not 
preceded by Clementi, Czerny, or Cramer. 
All of which was obvious in her playing. 

A little “aparté” with the teacher made 
me aware that the parents were responsible 
for such a state of affairs. She had tried to 
talk to them but it was of no avail and she 
feared she would lose her student if she 
insisted. 

Then I stepped in and spoke to the moth- 
er, and I believe she understood -for she 
turned to her husband with a significant 
smile on her face. I took the hint. “Look 
here”, I said to him, “here’s a little girl who 
has a lot of talent and is doing the best she 
can. But let’s make a comparison. You know 
what the auto dealers say, that when a car 
is capable of going seventy-five or eighty 
miles an hour it is wise to cruise at fifty to 
sixty. This not only saves on your motor 
and gasolene, but it increases safety. The 
same applies to piano study. When a pupil 
can play a piece in the fourth grade, it is 
better to give her one in the third, for she 
will play it with more assurance and there- 
fore, effectiveness. In a few years and when 
talent has matured, give her free rein.” 

Perhaps the comparison was neither po- 
etic nor very accurate, but it worked on a 
man’s mind and at the latest report little 
Barbara Jean was at work on the proper 
musical diet. A diet, of course, that will 
bring her rational development and insure 
her future. 


CONDENSING CZERNY 


I have been using Czerny Op. 299 and 
Op. 740 for many years with good results 
and through it my pupils have acquired 
good finger velocity. However they find 

many of these etudes too long and usually 
the second half of each one brings consid- 
erable stumbling and fumbling. Is there any 
way to condense them or to shorten them 
to one page or so. Any suggestion will be 
very much appreciated. Thank you. 
(Miss) A. W.L., Maine. 

Instead of spending your valuable time 

on shortening or arranging those Czerny 


TEACHER’S 
ROUNDTABLE 


MAURICE DUMESNIL, Mus. Doc., 

’ gives advice about aiming too high, con- 
densing Czerny, and the well-tempered 
clavichord. 


etudes—which despite scattered adverse 
opinions remain an outstanding contribu- 
tion toward pianistic virtuosity—why not 
invent a few concise, easy patterns “a la 


The difficulty—insignificant at first—will 
be gradually increased through transposi- 
tions into other keys, always conserving 
the C major fingering: 


Czerny”, that would fill the bill and keep 
out the stumbling which, incidentally, you 
are not the only one to complain about. 
Such formulas can be varied ad infinitum 
through rhythms and transpositions into 
all keys major and minor. This, for in- 
stance: 


It should be emphasized that whereas 
such keys as D major, E major, G major — 
and A major present no problem and can — 
be performed with maximum speed, others 
such as the above E-flat major are extreme- 
ly awkward and make a fast tempo impos- 
sible. But they are invaluable for attaining 
that fleet, liquid, pearly delivery in rapid 
passages which one so admires in top flight 
virtuosi. We call them “practice fingerings” 
ahd it must be remembered that they are 
only the means to an end. 

Additional variations include playing — 
both hands in unison and omitting all 
chords; starting at the lowest octave and 
climbing way up to the highest; crossing 
the hands—over and under—at one and 
two octaves distance; and the use of tone 
coloring, one hand forte and the other one 
piano; and let’s not forget shadings care- 
fully and gradually worked out. 

It is through simple formulas that atten- 
tion can best concentrate upon the diversi- 
fied elements whose harmonious reunion — 
will permit one to possess a rich supply from 
which to draw at will as a painter draws — 
from his palette. One could not start too 
early, and on another occasion I will discuss _ 
how this can be done from the first steps 
of study. : 

(Continued on Page 58). 
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Conducted by KARL W. GEHRKENS, 
Music Editor, Webster's New International 
Dictionary, assisted by Prof. Robert A. 
Melcher, Oberlin College 


MUSIC EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 


AS A PROFESSION 


In the August Etude I read with great 
interest an article by Lilian Vandevere en- 
titled “Why not Music?” It was addressed 
to juniors and seniors in high school and 
urged them to consider music teaching in 

ublic schools as a profession. I was amused 
to read the qualifications that the author 
considers necessary, and I wondered why 
she left out wind instrument training en- 
tirely since it seems to be required by all 
colleges that prepare students for public 
chool teaching. I mention this because I 
myself cannot take such work, and I am 
now doing something entirely iol 


ae terrifies many of us, and most 
e€ young people I know are not going 
to teaching music because they cannot af- 
rd to take such a long course. Could there 


W. Ao iH: 


have read Miss Vandevere’s article care- 
y, and although | I agree with you in 
fe your criticisms, I think that in gen- 
avery good presentation. My chief 

s are: (1) that she does not em- 


she apparently does not know to what an 
extent instrumental music has developed 
and therefore does not stress sufficiently the 
idea of preparing for both vocal and in- 
strumental teaching. 

As for your personal problems, and espe- 
cially your suggestion that a four-year 
course is too long and expensive for many 
high school graduates, I shall have to reply 
that I disagree with you completely. A good 
school music educator needs to be an ex- 
cellent all-round musician with at least fair 
playing ability on piano and several orches- 
tral instruments, together with a good 
knowledge of harmony, counterpoint, mu- 
sic history, music literature, and the like. 
He should also know something about Eng- 
lish composition and literature and several 
other so-called “‘academic subjects”; and 
of course he must become acquainted with 
the American public school system, with 
school music methods and materials, and 
with both general psychology and the psy- 
chology of music teaching. Four years is all- 


too-short a time in which to prepare him- 


self in all of these ways, and instead of re- 
ducing the length of the training course I 
myself favor increasing it to five years, or 
even Six. 

You ask why the course must be so-long, 
and I reply that, in the first place, even four 
years are not enough to provide really ade- 
quate training; that, in the second place, 
most states require a Bachelor’s degree for 
certification; and that, in the third place, 
the National Association of Schools of 


-riculum that runs for at least four ye 


So even if there were some short c 
available you couldn’t get a job after 
~had completed it. There are a few musi 
schools that offer courses preparing fo: 
vocal teaching only, and if you and your 
friends are interested in this idea I sugge: 
that you first send a letter to Dr. Burnk 
Tuthill, 1822 Overton Park Ave., Memphis 
12, Tenn. for a list of schools that bel 
to NASM; and that you then write 
number of these schools in your own p 
of the country asking them whether 


HOW DOES OUTDOOR WORK 
AFFECT ONE’S PLAYING? 


I am an amateur pianist and I am v 
fond of playing the piano even though ] 
may be of only mediocre stature as a 
tist. But the grounds around my hous 
rather large, and I find that I do a gre 
deal of laborious and tiring labor in orde 
to keep the place in shape. Do you thin 
shall have to choose between this outd. 
work and the higher orders of pianism to 
which I ee: I have often heard 
concert artists do not engage in physic ical 
activity of this sort because of its adve 
effect upon their muscles and nervous 
tem, and I should like to have your opini 

TEToRs Call 


In reply to your question I can only 
that in my opinion you will have to cho: 
between the “hard physical labor” and | 
“higher orders of pianism.” I myself 
outdoor work, and I still do quite a b 
it, but I discovered many years ago that I 
could not play baseball or football 
still play the piano well; and after 


“came a man J learned that any sort of io 


lent paves! labor interfered seriously with 


oy 


the very hard physical work and c 
yourself to the lighter jobs. ; 


ABOUT MUSIC TEACHING 
IN SCHOOLS 

I have several questions to ask ‘yo 
teaching music in schools. Fi. irst, in 
ing music in grade schools is it 
have fifteen minutes every day, o 
hour every other day? Second, do t think 
it a good idea to have all grades meet to- 
gether for a longer period on each Friday? 
Third, is it better (Continued on Page 
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SPEED 
AND 
TEMPO 


by ALEXANDER McCURDY 


HERE IS an old Italian proverb, “the 

more haste, the less speed,”’ which, at 
first glance, seems paradoxical, but which 
when we stop to think about it, applies to 
a great many things including music. 

It sometimes appears that speed is the 
byword of the present day. Only a few years 
back, as time goes, our grandfathers were 
content to travel by horse and buggy. To- 
day we drive high-powered cars over ex- 
press highways at eighty miles an hour. 
The modern world—and we Americans 
most of all—cannot invent too many time- 
saving devices. We speed up the time re- 
quired for everything from washing dishes 
to crossing the ocean in a jet-powered air- 
craft. Speed is the watchword. 

(And after going at top speed all day, 
we wonder why we are all worn out... ) 

It seems to me that this mania for speed 
has even infected musical performance. Our 
_ young musicians play everything at a head- 
long pace. They play rapid passages so 
fast that the notes become a blur of sound. 
Andante becomes allegro, allegro turns 
into prestissimo. One would think musical 
performance had become a sort of Gold 
Cup race, in which the winner is he who 
screws up his metronome to the last notch 
and plays the absolute maximum of notes 
in the irreducible minimum of time. 

I often think of a shrewd observation I 
overheard at a Carnegie Hall intermission 
after a young pianist had performed with 
the furious speed, the inhuman precision 
and the complete lack of expression of a 
high-speed telegraph key. 

“These young players are all alike,” I 
heard a gray-haired musician say. “They 
can play the fast movements, but they can’t 
play the slow movements.” 

Paradoxical? Not at all. Speed and me- 
chanical precision can be acquired by al- 


Too much speed in organ playing is 


wrecking havoc with the musicianship 


of many of our young organist directors. 


most anybody who wants to take the trou- 
ble. To play a slow movement expressively, 
however, one’s playing must be musical. 
Mere mechanical repetition will not suffice. 

One would think that the organ would 
be the last instrument to succumb to this 
mania for high-speed performance. At an 
earlier stage this was nicely taken care of 
by the cumbersome tracker action, with 
some forms of which it was well-nigh im- 
possible to play anything rapidly. 

Nevertheless, I can remember hearing 
certain iron-fingered organists perform so 
fast on these ancient instruments that one 
could hardly tell what was going on. 

Nowadays all that is changed. One can 
have an electro-pneumatic action which is 
absolutely instantaneous, and one can have 
the action made as light as he desires, With 
this barrier out of the way, the organist 
has no mechanical factors to limit his play- 
ing and many have cheerfully joined the 
parade of mile-a-minute musicians. 

I hope I have not given the impression 
that I do not favor playing music up to 
tempo. It goes without saying that a quick 
movement should go in quick time, just as 
a slow movement should be played slowly. 
In all cases the point is to make music, not 
to establish a new speed record. 

No one is so good a judge of tempo as a 
composer who is also a performer of his 
own works. For that reason it interests me 


to hear the recordings of the Rachmaninoff 
concerti which Rachmaninoff himself made 
with Stokowski and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. All these works are performed in 
the best possible taste. Nothing is rushed; 
nothing is done merely for show. 

It is useful to compare these admirable 
recordings with later ones of the Rach- 
maninoff concerti made by other soloists. 
In almost every case the tempo is faster. 
The moving, musicianly performance be- 
comes a virtuoso display, 

There are, of course, times when we must 
have speed and plenty of it. No one likes 
to be thrilled by a dazzling display of key- 
board technique more than J. But I like to 
think that there is more to it than mere 
technique. The technique should be a means 
to a musical end rather than an end in it- 
self, A continual spray of notes flung out 
at high speed becomes meaningless; one 
would as soon be played upon by a fire- 
hose. 

I suppose every teacher has had the 
experience of urging, entreating, persuad- 
ing and cajoling his students to spend much 


time in slow, careful practice. It is one 


of the most important secrets of learning 
a new work, 

Yet, nine times out of ten, the student 
will not or cannot believe that speed 
will take care of itself. He is uneasy un- 
til he has the (Continued on Page 53) 
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“I should appreciate information on the 
proper or accepted interpretation of the 
grace notes which occur in measures three 
_ and four in the first violin part of Mozart’s 
m Quartet No. 8, Koechel 575. In the Peters 
_ Edition the notation is as shown in the fol- 
lowing example.” — 


Zs _—A. P. T., California 


: The grace-notes, or appoggiature, are 
usually played as written; that is, the first 
as an eighth-note and the other two as six- 
-teenths. I have heard one or two quartets 
play the first as a quarter-note and the 
_ others as eighths, but the effect was sluggish 
_ —the music did not flow smoothly along. 
_ It is very important that the grace-notes 
be played on the beat. Many violinists, 
- through carelessness or lack of experience, 
_make the mistake of playing them before 
the beat, thus spoiling the charm of the 


_ Leopold Mozart’s book on the Technique 


tion on the playing of ornaments and 
races” in the music of his own time and 

earlier, though not all of his recommenda- 

_ tions are in line with present day taste and 
_ understanding. 


‘Concerning Bow Placement 
“1 have serious difficulty in drawing 

a broad or fairly broad stroke, even at mod- 
vite speed, are the bow bounces uncontrol- 


of Violin Playing contains much informa- 


MOZART 
QUARTET 


and my teacher cannot help me. I would 
certainly be grateful for any advice you 
may give me that might help. (2) Also can 
you suggest any means whereby I might 
learn to place the bow on the string, espe- 
cially in the upper half, without it bouncing 
slightly several times?” 

—Miss V. M. P., Montana 


Without hearing you play, and actually 
seeing what is happening to your bow arm, 
it is not easy for me to say definitely what 
is at the root of your trouble. But perhaps 
I can make one or two close guesses. 

First, it is likely that your right arm is 
stiff; and second, you have probably done 
few if any bowing exercises in the lower 
third of the bow which would lead to flexi- 
bility and relaxation in the hand and fin- 
gers. Or, if you have been given such exer- 
cises, you have not practiced them as 
thoughtfully as you should. 

There are several exercises I can suggest 
that could help you if you did them con- 
scientiously. The first is long sustained 
tones of various sorts. Start with sustaining 
forte tones for eight seconds, drawing the 
bow close to the bridge and timing yourself 
with a metronome set at sixty. Each tick of 
the metronome will, of course, be one sec- 
ond. After you can sustain the tone for ten 
or a dozen bow strokes without any quaver- 
ing or uncertainty of touch, begin to make 
crescendi on the Down strokes and dimin- 
uendi on the Up strokes. Making these dy- 
namic changes evenly and gradually is not 
as easy as you may think, but the more care 


you put into the exercise the more quickly | 


your control of the bow will increase. You 
must be careful to start each Down Bow 


pressure as the crescendo grows. The 
verse procedure is necessary for the 


each day. 
While you are working on these oa 
bows, you should be investigating you 
ability to perform the Wrist-and-Finger 
Motion at the frog and the Whole B 
Martelé. If you don’t know what the Wri 
and-Finger Motion is, look for my reply 
F. C. R., Michigan, which also appear in 
this issue of ETUDE. The Motion is hig 
important, for it ensures relaxation in bow- 
ing no matter how vigorously one may be 
playing. As for the Whole Bow Martelé, — 
you will find a general description of it in 
the October 1951 issue of ETUDE and a 
more detailed description on page 17 of my 
“Modern Technique of Violin Bowing”— 
which you can obtain through the pub- 
lishers of ETUDE. If you practice it care- 
fully on a study which skips strings, such — 
as the 11th of Mazas or the 7th of Kreutzer, 
you will find that it relaxes and coérdinat 
your bowing more quickly than any other 
exercise. las 
But the bow must not be drawn too rap- 
idly at first. Start by drawing it rapidly for 
four or five inches only, then slowing up 
the stroke in order to keep control of it. As 
you feel more certainty in drawing the bo 
increase the amount of stroke you take — 
rapidly, until you are taking at least two- 
thirds of the bow at lightning speed. 
However, before you reach this point in — 
your study of the Whole Bow Martelé—_ 
which may take a couple of months—yo 
should be working on another variant of 
the sustained tone. This is the Son. file, or 
Spun Tone, so beloved of the French school — 
of violinists—and one must admit that tho 
Frenchmen can bow! The Spun Tone, 
sentially, is the drawing of pianissimo su 
tained tones for from twenty seconds eac 
to sixty seconds. Try first for twenty se 
onds, but remember that the bow must b 
drawn with absolute steadiness. As soon as 
you can do this to your own critical satis 
faction, try for twenty-five seconds, thet 
thirty, and so on. When you can dr 
steady, pleasing, pianissimo TONE f 
thirty seconds, you can pat yourself on th 
back! Then, of course, you can try for si 
seconds. Such a very slow drawing of th 
bow cannot produce what we violinists 
a Tone, but it can produce a steady sound, 
and if you can keep this sound going” for 
several bows in succession—you're go 
However, long before you have att: 
these sixty seconds you should be consci 
of a lightness (Continued on Page 


Sorlunule Genius 


In the 36 years of Mozart’s short life he 


proved himself the most amazing genius the 


music world has ever known. 


: : by Georgia M. Buckingham 


‘HE TERM “genius” as applied to cre- 
ative artists is too often associated in 
our minds with such words as “eccentric- 
ity,” “immorality” or “emotional instabili- 
So much so that when we meet a 
_ superlative artist who possesses also a lov- 
able and well-balanced personality, we feel 
thrice blessed and take him instantly to our 
hearts. _ 
_ Such an artist was Mozart. Nor need we 
rely solely on the historians’ appraisal of 
him, for we have a more intimate key to 
understanding his life and work. In the 
several volumes extant of the lively cor- 
respondence which flowed between Wolf- 
gang Mozart and different members of his 
immediate family, over an extended period, 
he reveals himself to us through that most 
reliable medium—his own words; a happy 
genius fully conscious of his destiny. 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 1756-1791 
(Below) As a child, from a painting by Greuze 


It would not have been surprising, in 
view of his childhood and early training, if 
Mozart had developed many undesirable 
traits. Starting on tour at the tender age of 
six, “Wolfie” and “Nannerl,” his gifted 
older sister, were dragged through the 
courts and concert halls of 18th century 
Europe in fair weather and foul, in sickness 
and in health, by (we suspect) a mercenary 
father. The applause and adulation attend- 
ant on their amazing performances might 
well have “gone to the head” of a less stable 
individual than Mozart. But his great need, 
even as a child, seemed to be for genuine 
love, rather than for superficial praise. It 
is said that when once the boy seriously 
asked a certain Austrian princess, who had 
enjoyed one of his concerts, “Madam, do 
you love me?” and she teasingly answered 
“No,” he began to sob as if his heart was 
broken. 

If Mozart possessed one characteristic 
less commendable than others, it would 
seem to be his inordinate pride. A friend 
once relayed to him the remark: “The Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg thinks you are steeped 
in pride.” 

“The thought is intolerable,” shouted 
Mozart, in uncontrollable anger. His friend 


records that “he trembled all over and . 


reeled in the street like a drunken man. He 
was obliged to go home and get to bed, and 
he was still not himself on the following 
morning.” 

In the light of the unfair and often cruel 
social distinctions of his time, and Mozart’s 
unshakable confidence in his own ability, 
it was only natural that his justifiable pride 
should be all too often offended by the 


unjust words of ignorant and spiteful men, 

We can imagine the situation that might 
have prompted these words of his: “It is 
the heart that gives a man nobility. And 
if I am not a Count, I have perhaps more 
honor in me than many a count. And wheth- 
er it is a valet or a count, he becomes a low 
scoundrel from the moment he insults me.” 

Barring his passion of pride, we find 
Mozart to be “a pleasant and cheerful soul.” 
Says Romain Rolland: “He had quick sym- — 
pathies and the gentleness of a woman— 
or rather of a child, for he was given to 
tears and laughter, to teasing, and all the 
tricks of a warm-hearted boy.” 

While not the sympathetic humanitarian 
that many modern artists are represented 
to be, Mozart nevertheless loved deeply all 
those dear to him—his parents, his beloved — 
Nannerl, his wife, his friends. His letters to. 
them are full of sincere expressions of af- 
fection. Of his wedding he wrote: “When 
my wife and I were married, we burst into 
tears, and everyone else was so affected by 
our emotion that they wept too,” Of friend 
ship, he said: “Our best and truest friend 
are those who are poor. Rich people know 
nothing of Friendship. ” On another occ; 
sion he said: “Friend? I call only that man 
a friend, who, whatever the occasio 
thinks of nothing but his friend’s welfar 
and does all he can to make him happy.” — 

Mozart’s happy and even temperament 
emanated from a clear intellect and great 
moral health, for it is well-known that he 
waged a constant fight ose sickness and 
physical misery. 

For the secret of this exabatee 
tal well-being (Connie?) on 
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-_ARCANGELO CORELLI (1653-4745 
_ Transcribed for organ by 
_ Giuseppe Moschetti 
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Christmas Song 
Hans Christian Andersen : 


English Text by Constance Wardle (Weihnachtlied) 
Slowly (d-:84) 


1. When the Christ Child came to us onearth Sal - va - tionto man-kind—  bring-ing 
1. Als dasChrist-kind ward sur Welt ge-bracht, das__unsvon der Hol-le ge- ret - tet, 
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From “Easy German Classic Songs,” edited by Walter Golde. [431-41002] 
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we must credit first, his simple, re- 
ligious faith, which was untainted 
by fear or superstition. When his 
father lay dying, Mozart wrote: “As 
death is the true purpose of life, 
I have for many years made myself 
familiar with that best friend of 
man; and his face has now no longer 
any terror for me, but is, if anything, 
calm and consoling to look upon. 
I thank God for this blessing .. . 
and I never go to bed without think- 
ing that perhaps on the morrow I 
may no longer be alive. And yet no 
one who knows me could say that 
I am sad or discontented. I give 
thanks to my Creator for this hap- 
piness and hope with all my heart 
that my fellow-creatures may share 
thd 

His deepest happiness however, 
was found in creation. To him it 
was a necessity comparable to eat- 
ing, drinking or sleeping and one 
which he was always able to satisfy. 
“Composing is my one joy and pas- 
sion,” he wrote. History has recorded 
that Rossini created through “an 
indolent imagination”; that Beetho- 
ven often worked into a state of 


physical exhaustion; that Bach was 


a tireless plodder. Mozart had none 
of these struggles. So easy was cre- 
ating for him that he could compose 
a prelude while writing a fugue; or 
write a sonata for violin and piano 
the night before the concert and play 


MOZART—FORTUNATE GENIUS 
(Continued from Page 26) 


the piano part direct from his mind, 
without rehearsal with his partner. 

Because of his delicate percep- 
tions, his’ shrewdness and sense of 
irony, his music always says exactly 
what he wished it to say. It has been 
said that “he deceived the public, 
but he guided it as well. They ap- 
plauded the passages which he in- 
tended for applause. 

When he says in a letter dated 
April 4, 1781: “Rest assured that 
my sole aim is to get as much money 
as possible, for, after my health, it 
is the most precious possession,” 
this may appear at first glance to 
be a low ideal for an artist of 
Mozart’s caliber. But he was first of 
all a realist and had been compelled 
by necessity to be concerned about 
money. The wonderful fact was that 
he could and did direct his art to- 
ward pleasing the public, without 
sacrificing his ideals. 

These ideals forever illuminate his 
works and show his true soul, full 
of gentleness and understanding and 
“ineffable peace.” In three of his 
works it can be said that he ex- 
pressed the Divine: in the Requiem, 
in “Don Giovanni,” and in the 
“Magic Flute.” His music written 
from the heart, has its strongest ap- 
peal to the hearts of men, rather 
than to the intellect. Because he 
understood people and was a keen 
observer of the world around him, 


he was able to express at will the 
most elusive and subtle human emo- 
tions. Once he wrote: “I wished to 
compose an andante in accordance 
with Mlle. Rose’s character, And it 
is quite true to say that as Mlle. 
Canabich is, so is the andante.” 

It was in the field of opera that 
his genius found its greatest chal- 
lenge. He says: “Simply to hear any- 
one speak of an opera, or to be in 
the theatre, or to hear singing is 
enough to make me beside myself. 
Tears come to my eyes when I hear 
an operatic air.” 

Since he was first and foremost 
a musician, and only a musician, he 
did not bother about the association 
of poetry and music in drama, though 
his dramatic instinct was infallible. 


He says flatly: “Music reigns like 
a king, and the rest is of no ac- 
count.” Also: “In an opera, it is 


absolutely imperative that poetry 
should be the obedient daughter of 
music. I cannot express either my 
feelings or my thought in verse, for 
I am neither a poet nor painter. But 
I can do this with sounds, for I am 
a musician.” 

His own words describe the keen 
psychological analysis which he 
brought to the creating of an opera. 
One annotation reads: “As Osmin’s 
anger steadily increases and_ the 
audience imagines that the air is 
nearly ended, the allegro assai with 
its different time and different style 


should make a good effect, for a 


man carried away by such violent 


A Teachers 8 Diplone 
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rage knows no longer what he is 
about and is bereft of his right 
senses; so the music should also 
seem to be beside itself.” 

In the same opera he refers to the 
air “O Wie angstlich” in these 
words: “The beating of the heart is 
announced beforehand by octaves on 
the violins. The trembling irresolu- 
tion and anguish of the heart is ex- 
pressed by a crescendo, and whis- 
perings and sighs are given out by 
muted first violins and a flute in 
unison.” 

To Mozart music was the harmo- 
nious expression of life. His works, 
full of incomparable melody, always 
sing of love, reflecting his own se- 
renity, revealing the spirit, but never 
wounding the flesh or “offending the 
ear.” 

Mozart died December 5, 1791, at 
the age of thirty-five, having written 
the magnificent Requiem during his 
last two months of life. He died 
alone, abjectly poor, sick, deserted 
by friends and even by his wife, and 
was buried in an unknown grave 
without one soul to weep for him. 
But we can be sure that this genius 
in living as well as in art, met death 
whom he had called his “best friend” 
with the same serenity and fearless- 
ness with which he met life. His 
music will forever proclaim his im- 
mortality and if we must shed a 
tear, let it not be for his poor clay, 
but let it be rather for the world 
bereft too soon of the blessing of 


his brilliance. THE END 
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, of music, At the same time 
may also record by direct wire 
-tape-recorder a dozen non-broad- 
oncerts, in Town Tall, Carnegie 


listen to these things, and write 
‘reports indicating where in the over- 
broadcasting scheme of things 
could be most efficiently used. 

he major avenues in which the 
‘musical broadcasts appear, are, 
first, shortwave; and second, tran- 
criptions for overseas distribution. 
much of the total VOA output 
usic? The percentage varies 


0% of all broadcasting time. In 
ther portions of the globe it may 
n 10% to 15%. No music is 
amed behind the Iron Curtain 
ith the possible exception of 
stmas or Easter) for the very 
rood reason that VOA doesn’t want 
imperil listeners in Iron Curtain 
inds by having American music 
me out of their loudspeakers and 
hus identify the source of the broad- 
ast. : 
The music staff supplies the music 
introduce or accompany some 
tle drama of American life. Ap- 
opriate ‘selections from records 
ist be meticulously chosen to un- 
; e the dramatic value in the 
‘p ‘ogram. There are also brief musi- 
cal programs, such as a new work 
a composer currently in the pub- 
e, or interviews with artists 


prominent composer should pass 
fay, a memorial program compris- 
elections of his best known 


all economic and educational lev- 
“els. That means they must attract 
d hold the interest of the un- 
phisticated listener of musical 
ertainment, as well as the dis- 


a 


ise formula has ever been arrived 


tput of the VOA is serious 

isic, another third is that vast 

catch-all category called “semi- 

lar music. What they insist is 

the quality in each ‘of these 
tegories be first class. 

For the entertainment shows they 


unparalleled success. It features 


among other things questions and 


answers about America on eyery 


conceivable topic, including music 


“and show business. Sometimes a con- 


test is run, such as an essay among 
the listeners on a certain topic, with 
an album of Jo Stafford’s records 
for the best letter from each country. 
This has had an almost fabulous 


success. Jo Stafford has become an - 


international favorite judging from 
the huge amount of mail from young 
people all over the world. 


Another form of program is the 


informational and _ entertainment 
type of show. Paul Whiteman is the 
narrator on the program. He is doing 
a history of popular music in Amer- 
ica from the early colonial days to 
the present time, against the back- 
ground of the customs and culture 
of our country, and national and 
world events. In a program of this 
type as you trace events through the 
years, there is much room for 
presenting the ideals as well as 


SSS 


benefits of democratic — 

A new series which has just been 
started is called the “Musical Thea- 
tre.” It presents condensed versions 
of musical comedies and operas, and 
describes the history of this type of 
entertainment in the United States. 
Mimi Benzell, former Metropolitan 
opera star, is featured as hostess 
and narrator on the program, and 
she also sings. Quite a bit of Amer- 
ican cultural history is. woven into 
this séries. 

Then for variation in this. series 
the VOA will take something from 
Metropolitan auditions of the year 
as originally broadcasted over the 
network. This represents a fine op- 
portunity to show the rest of the 
world our best aspiring American 
singers. This particular program is 
translated into a number of lan- 
guages, and besides being fine enter- 
tainment, is an excellent: show-case 
for American talent. 

As might be suspected, broadcast- 
ing music into a country like Arabia 
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together with a certain amount 
Western music. Recordings of 1 
own native musicians are also 
cured for broadcast purposes 3 


and’ many countries have thus been 
introduced to American music ° 

have neyer been able to hear it 
fore, and a popular demand for 
arises. An outstanding exampl ( 
this is in Japan, where symphor 
music became very popular dur 
the occupation years. Not so | 
ago; the Japanese of their own 
tion were asking for operatic pro 
grams, and the Japanese radio 

on an entire symphony series con- 


radio men to New York expressly 
to arrange for Metropolitan operat 
broadcasts on the Japanese ra 

network, © ae Se 


from a Russian slave labor camp 
(which the Soviets deny exist) < 
rived at these shores, and found t 
way into the VOA offices in 
York. They recorded songs sung 

- Laer 
the slave laborers and by th 
nature listeners know~ these- 
were genuine. They mentioned nam 
and places, and the songs had ¢ 
lyricism of music and text that cou 
not have been “hoked up.” T 
music was recorded as it was he 
from their lips. Then the leader ¢ 
a choral group of Russian ref \ 
was called in and the songs 
recorded—there were six of the sl: 
labor camp songs. They were 


to the peoples of the world 

story of the slave labor camps 

effect was tremendous, 
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‘THE CONCERT ARTIST 
AND HIS COMMUNITY 


(Continued from Page 10) 


grand pianos, including a 
Steinway; six violas, two cellos and 
a number of music stands—all for 
just $3,000. 

On the same trip J also recruited 


three American music professors— 


and Panama’s National Conservatory 
thus got off to a start in 1941. 


Today we have 1,000 students, - 
each of whom pays an annual fee 


of $5.00—no more. We have a staff 
of 38 teachers, including such well- 
known musicians as Roque Cordero, 


4 Panamanian winner of a Guggen- 


5 


va 
Ja 
7 


bors. 


‘to achieve true 


heim grant for composition, Hans 
Janowitz, the Czech pianist, and 
Mme. Martha Spoel, a Dutch voice 
teacher. 

Our students include North Amer- 
icans. many from the nearby Pan- 


- ama Canal Zone, as well as Pana- 


manians and other Latin Americans. 

Properly, music appreciation 

should begin in the primary schools. 
Pupils in the second or third grade 
are not too young to learn how to 
read the “Basic Seven” notes of 
music and receive - instruction in 
solfeggio and theory. 
" It is here that we should begin 
to create musical understanding, to 
encourage a hunger for esthetic feel- 
ing, to discover musical aptitudes 
and guide children along the path- 
ways of artistic truth. 

Primary students should also be 
taught to take part in choral and 
group singing. The child initiated 
into the practice of vocal harmony 
acquires an understanding of true 
democracy and learns to comport 
himself in harmony with his neigh- 
In this respect, music has prac- 
tical cultural value! 

At the same time children should 
be exposed to orchestral concerts of 
serious music. In Panama our con- 


_servatory orchestra, led by Alexan- 
_ der Feinland, gives monthly concerts 


in the National Theater. The price 
of admission is 25 cents for students, 
50 cents for the general public. 

A further step in helping the com- 
munity along the road of musical 


understanding is in getting the radio 
stations to broadcast more fine mu- 
sic. Students may study serious 
music in the conservatory and school, 
but if they hear little but popular 
tunes on the radio during their hours 
at home, they cannot develop dis- 
cernment of what is good music. 
This problem is acute in Panama, 


as in other ‘musically retarded com-. 


munities. Broadcasting stations are 
not obliged by law, asin the United 
States, for example, to have sus- 
taining programs for the public. 

The program sponsors prefer pop- 
ular music, so almost without ex- 
ception the public hears the mambo, 
the bolero and other dance rhythms 
morning, noon and night, without 
Beethoven or Bach to balance their 
auditory diet! 

It is no excuse—nor is it the 
truth—to say that a musically un- 
educated public will not appreciate 
serious music. This has been proved 
in my country, where a brand new 
radio station dedicated to playing 
fine music on records climbed to 
second place among radio listeners 
in just two months on the air! (This 
is the one bright spot in local music 
broadcasting in Panama.) 

As other musicians may well do 
when confronted with such a prob- 
lem, I am campaigning for legisla- 
tion requiring the radio stations to 
devote a given portion of their broad- 
casting time to sustaining programs 
of serious music. 

Of course, the musical artist can 
always give concerts locally as a 
means of helping the cause of music 
in his community. Occasionally I ap- 
pear on a program for the benefit 
of the conservatory or for charity, 
though I rarely go abroad any more 
as a concert soloist on my own. 

This, then, is how I reply to those 
who mourn my “retirement”: a rich 
new life awaits the musician who 
finds himself able to concentrate on 
the cultural advancement of his com- 
munity, instead of his own career 


and fortune. THE END 


ADVENTURES OF A PIANO TEACHER 
(Continued from Page 21) 


mature re-creation of a work of art. 
I am ‘sure that the re-creative 


- imagination is quite a different qual- 


ity from the creative. It is primarily 
an intellectual process. It is the emo- 


tion placed at the service of thought. 


The mind alone is able to bring 
about the union of heart and music. 
. .. This is the only possible way 
“Snterpretation.” 

_ How often we see exceptionally 
gifted pianists struggling to bring 
light into the darkness of the score 


~. . . but for them there is no light 


ecause they are substituting their 
rts for their heads. Warmth and 


life have been killed by technical 
facility. When you can play fast, 
furiously, ear-ticklingly, it is so much 
easier to emote than to think. So, 
they let it go at that... . The audi- 
ence leaves the hall unsatisfied be- 
cause the player has not penetrated 
into the spirit of the composer... - 
The pianist soon joins the sad-sack 
army of frustrated, “unappreciated” 
concert players. . . . The older he 
grows the more hopeless will be his 
misfit, until some artist-teacher or 
thinking musician shows him how to 


develop his imaginative mind. 
THE END 
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a Sade from Page ' 


our right arm, and a sense of? - 


ce which should stand you in 
tead when you are playing the 


‘If you can Waffond the time. you 
3 spend an hour a day on the 
yarious bowings I have mentioned. 

do this, within three months 
quavering and elt: bow 


2 he tor your gerond anestions 
pal. ¢an give you a superlatively fine 
exercise that was shown to me years 
by Jacques Thibaud, the great 


Any study that skips strings can be 
sed, remembering always that the 
lower string is Down bow at the 
point and the upper string is Up 
ow at the frog. The bow must be 
placed on the string before each note 
sounded. If this exercise does not 
give you bow control, nothing will. 
IT hope you will follow the above 
suggestions carefully, and let me 
now side they result for you. 


: Again the Wrist-and-Finger 
power 


in ETUDE magazine pied some Fie 


years and have frequently read your 


erence to the wrist and_ finger’ 


tion, but in these years you have 
xen no description of it; you refer 
ur eaters back to articles in ge 


self, never saw oe ar ae 
Would it be essible for you to tell 


—F, C. R., Michigan 
Your letter is very timely. Some 
students who came to my Summer 
‘School in Maine this year have read 
ETUDE for several years and were 
ignorant of the Wrist-and-Finger 
Motion, though they were acquainted 
with the name of it. I thought it 
ould have to be described again, 
1 soon, and now you have given 

me the opportunity to do so. 
tr: ‘its simplest and most obvious 
form the Wrist-and-Finger Motion 
rs the “movement made—or that 


bager when changing bows at the 
og. In making a full-length Up 

;, the arm carries the Bee along 
point about four inches ‘com 


“When the stroke has arrived at 
about four inches from the frog, the 


arm movement ceases, but the hand 
moves forward from the wrist joint 
and the fingers bend. As they are 
bending, the arm begins the Down 
bow. If you have ever painted a 
floor, a wall, or the top of a table, 
with a broad brush, you will know 
what the feeling in the hand must be. 

However, the handling of a violin 
bow calls for a great deal more 
sensitivity of touch than the handling 
of a broad brush, and not many 
students can make this change of 
bow at the frog unless they have 
had special training. But this special 
training is absolutely essential if 
the player is to acquire a smooth, 
even, and relaxed technique of bow- 
ing, for the Wrist-and-Finger Motion 
is the essence of relaxation in bow- 
ing. It must take place every time 
an Up bow changes to a- Down, in 
any part of the bow. and at all 
speeds of bowing. It is essential in 
a rapid spiccato as it is in a canti- 
lena melody. 

To master the Motion, one must 
first isolate it. It should be practiced 
near the frog, the wrist and fingers 
alone making three or four inches 
of stroke. the arm remaining: still 
though not rigid. After making the 
strokes for a few days with the bow 
on the string, the student should 
then lift the bow after each stroke, 
lifting it, however, not more than 
a quarter of an inch. This trains 
the little finger to balance the bow 
no matter if it is straight or bent. 
Then the student should take all 
the strokes Up bow, and later all 
Down bow. After these come such 
mixed bowing as the following, the 
bow still being lifted after each 
stroke: 


When these have been mastered, 
the following bowings, in which the 
bow remains on the string, eu 
be studied: 


as slowly as possible, and 


Ex.3 
Ofper ets Rhee 


as fast as possible. 

But it is not enough to be able 
to make the Wrist-and-Finger Motion 
in an exercise. As soon as he can do 
it with some degree of control, the 
student must apply it in every scale, 
exercise, study, or piece that he 
plays. Then, before long, he will 
become aware that the quality of 
his tone is rapidly improving. 


‘By HAROLD BERKLEY — 


AN INFERIOR IMITATION | 


P. H. S., Ohio. 1 am sorry to have 
to tell you that your violin is not by 
any means a Stradivarius, but was 
made, as the label states in Germany, 
by Friedrich August Glass, following 
the model of a Stradivarius violin 
made in 1736. Glass, however, was a 
very poor copyist, and his instru- 
ments are not well liked. They are 
worth at most $150.00, but usually 
they sell for less than $100.00. 


SHOULD BE APPRAISED 


G. M. C., Manitoba. No one could 
give you a definite appraisal of your 
violins without making a personal 
examination of them, but from the 
evidence in your letter I rather think 
that all of them are factory products 
worth between $50.00 and $150.00. 
If you wish to have any of them 
appraised I would suggest that you 
communicate with Wm. Lewis & Son, 
30 East Adams Street.. Chicago 3, 
Ulinois. 


A HUMORESKE ARRANGEMENT 


M.H.R., Washington. I have been 
unable to find out what arrange- 
ment of Dyorak’s Humoreske was 
used by Max Rosen in the 1920’s. Is 


- there any reader of this column who 
- can tell me? There are many ar- 


rangements of this famous little 
piece, and most of them would fit 
your description. The best, to my 
mind, is Kreisler’s. but it is the most 
difficult, being in the key of G-flat. 
Another good arrangement, in the 
key of G, is by Fabian Rehfeld. (2) 
Most of the violin makers of Cre- 
mona used printed labels, to which 
the date, or part of it, was added by 
hand. However, there were some 
makers who used hand-written labels. 
The language used -was Latin. 


rf 


VIOLIN WITH A LION’S HEAD 


W. J. 1., California. There is noth- 
ing I can tell you about your violin 
except that it is most probably an 
old German instrument. The lion’s 


head would indicate that. And as it. 


has been in your family for well over 
a hundred years, it is certainly old. 
Your best plan would be to take or 


send it to Faris M. Brown. 5625_ 


Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. He 
would be able to tell you something 
of its origin and its value, though I 
should warn you that it is probably 
not worth very much. There are thou- 


sands of such violins on the market. — 


VIOLIN STUDIES 


K. M., Missouri. 
oletanes. vs. 
great deal of merit. Wheth 


Of i“ two ane you mentio 


- first is obviously a German f 


product, worth at most $150. 00, 
probably not more than $100.00. y 
second, labeled Carlo Berg 
dated 1799, cannot be genu 


the date would seem to in 
the violin was made by a 


lins have very high: sound 1g la 
in them, you know. 


thing about him. 


would interest you is “Kn 


Makers,” by John Fairfiel 
can obtain it, I think, from he 
lishers of UE: ¥ 


A GOOD FACTORY MADE VIOLI 
Miss A: P. R., EU: 


$100. 00. deve not 
‘one sees a acon aa 


October ETUDE you men- 


Bane < a ‘party a ast of reed 


Bach Book’ a ae book oe 
eed iia I am at present 


peliars Se this magazine. We 
not located the book, “My Bach 
th Book you probably mean “Your 


‘te feathers could be so layed 
even if the effect was rather unsat- 
The grade of this book, 


is a little more difficult 


ted piece, imperfectly worked 


into the fingers, is gradually and im- 


perceptibly speeded up, mistakes 


will probably be on the shelves. You 


have done quite a good job of clean- 

g, but where the dirt is stubborn 
you might try brushing the reeds 
with alcohol, using a very soft brush. 
Do not under any circumstances 
bend the tongue of the reed. The 
chapter above mentioned might help 
you to take care of the reeds which 
still do not speak or which might 
be out of tune. We do not know of 
any special solution which would 


clear up the spider situation, but do 


not use anything liquid. Possibly 
the placing of camphor inside the 
organ would help; we are not sure. 
We have never heard of a pedal 
board being attached to an organ of 
this sort, and rather doubt its pos- 
sibilities. However, we are sending 
you the address of a firm who could 


_ supply such a pedal board as is used 


for regular pipe organs. We are also 
sending the addresses of blower 
manufacturers and two individuals 
who supply plans for motor instal- 
lations. Another address is that of 
a manufacturer of benches. A list 
of reed organ collections will be en- 
closed, but with no special indica- 
tions for the sub-bass; just use it 
in the louder selections to supple- 


_ ment the regular bass parts. 


ons as to the care of a reed 
y husband and I have thor- 


which the reeds could be 
to clean them more thor- 
, and is there any way to keep 
out of the organ. We had to 
countless webs and I have a 
of. spiders in my home. 


ee ce This aay 
it ea motor to drive the bel- 


aa 


loca 


e IT am interested in making organ 
construction my career. I am six- 
teen years of age, and have a year 


and a« half of school to go. Are there 


any schools or colleges that spe- 
cialize in organ construction? Would 
it be possible for me to obtain an 
apprentice job with an organ com- 
pany during the summer? Also 
please suggest some good books on 
organ construction, both pipe and 
reed. —J. J. L., Pennsylvania 


To the best of our knowledge 
there are no schools or colleges spe- 
cializing in this subject, and we 
understand that it is -the general 
practice for organ building experts 
to come up through factory train- 
ing. We are sending you the names 
of several reputable organ manufac- 
turers, and suggest that you corre- 
spond with these firms both as re- 
gards apprentice work or regular 
employment after you have com- 
pleted school. One of the best books 
on organ construction is Barnes’ 
“Contemporary American Organ.” 
Another rather smaller work is 
Skinner’s “Modern Organ.” There is 
another by Lewis entitled “Modern 
Organ Building” but this may be 
out of print. We believe a copy is 


_ to be found in the Philadelphia Free 
: Zine in case you visit this city 


~ and all, 


It is true that slow, careful prac- 


tice is not as much pleasure as 


whizzing through the piece in a 
cloud of dust and wrong notes. But 
I maintain that it is in the long run 
the most efficient way to learn a piece. 

In teaching young students to 
play hymns, I am sure there is no 
better method than to have them 
learn the manual notes slowly and 
carefully, away from the organ; then 
learn the pedal part completely be- 
fore trying to put all four parts to- 
gether; and finally, play the hymn 
on pedals and manuals at a reason- 
able speed. It is slow work and, to 
the young student, intolerably tedi- 


-ous; but when one has learned a 


piece in this way one has it for good. 

Much the same approach can be 
used in teaching the eight short 
Preludes and Fugues of Bach, which 
come early in a student’s course of 
study if he is technically well pre- 


pared. As in the case of the hymns, 


hands and feet learn their music in- 
dependently. Then, with all the parts 
mastered, it is a good idea for the 
student to practice each hand sepa- 
rately with the pedals. 

At the crucial moment when man- 
uals and pedals are put together, one 
must be especially careful to guard 
against the tendency to rush. A 
metronome can be useful here; if 
the student does not believe his 
teacher, he may believe the metro- 
nome and keep the music down to 
a reasonable speed. 

This question of tempo becomes 
all-important when the young or- 
ganist finishes his studies and begins 


ary also has complete articles on 
organ construction, as well as some 
information regarding reed organs. 


-@ Our church has a Minshall-Estey 


electric organ, with twelve stops 
above the regular keyboard, as fol- 
lows: Diapason Bass 8’, Dulciana 
Bass 8’, Octave Bass 4, Dulcet Bass 
4’, Bourdon Treble 16’, Gedeckt 16’, 
Diapason Treble 8’, Melodia Treble 
8’, Octave Treble 4, Flute Treble 4, 
Flautina Treble 2’, Full Organ. 
Please advise what stops are more 
or less regulation for solo, choir and 
congregational work. Also please 
suggest some books of preludes, of- 
fertories, etc. for a beginner. 

—H. M.W., Rhode Island 


A general principle to follow 
would be to accompany a solo with 
the softer stops, choir numbers with 
medium organ, and congregational 
singing with the louder stops, but 
all this must be governed by the 
type of music, ranging from the de- 


-ganists and choinnauen ee hymn 


so rapidly that the congr atic 


hymn-playing. Much depends on 

size of the church. its acoustics, the 
size and placement of the o: gan, 
and the congregation itself. 
therefore all the more important ; 
for a choirmaster to be sensitive 


aS 


. play ata sheet tempo on the org. 
When one “makes the elepha 
dance,” using big 32-foot or | 


of the question to expect a pe 
passage to come out cleanly. 

Some organists complain — 
these stops, or 16-foot stops ar 
16-foot couplers, are wired into thei 
“mechanicals,”’ such as the crescend« 
and sforzando pedals. However, 
is a small job for an organ-maint 
nance man to disconnect the wir 
Often this will clean up an ensemb 
as quickly as anything I know. — 

If you feel that you are playing 
too fast, here is a suggestion; ma - 
a wire or tape recording when ou 


practice slowly, do over your reg 
tration, clean it up, use fewer 
flutes and fewer diapasons, an 
less heavy seam After a few h 


wale be yours. 


votional (soft) to praise (loud 
Your softest stop of course ions 
Dulciana 8’ in the bass or low 
register of the organ (probabl 


added for additional yolume — 
brightness (giving a mediu 


volume and brichuaes (suitable 4 
most hymn singing). The 16’ a 
stops oe be used cae Ac 


thems of pre For te 
aa for this type oF organ W 


Use,” “Presser Two Staff | 
Book,” “Gems of Masterworks - i 


had for Exininanon by writi 
the publishers of this magazine. 


‘dited by Elizabeth A, Gest 
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@ ae Him with stringed in- 
struments and organs.” So says 
King David about three thousand 
_ years B.C., in his Psalm No. 150. 
Have you ever noticed how many 
musical instruments are mentioned 
n that one short psalm? Many of 
he psalms include the names of 
usical instruments but this one is 
ull of them. 

In the time of David there were 
everal varieties of instruments. 
ere was a harp, a sort of lyre; 
another instrument was called the 
sor and had ten strings; a Baby- 
lonian instrument, translated by 
the word sackbut, was also some- 
thing like a harp; another, called 
the malaleth, had a hollow body 
nd a long neck. And there were 
many others, 

Of course the organs of that 
period were very primitive. Those 
sed by the early Hebrews had 
neither keyboard nor pedals—they 
were merely a group of little pipes 
called by different names, such as 
gab, Pipes of Pan, Shepherd’s 


the nineteenth century). 


y first is in JUMP, but is not in 
RUN; 

ly second’s in TEN, and also in 
_ ONE; 

third is in SHINE, but never i 
Light; 

ly fourth is in MOON, and also in 
Night; 

“My filth is in PLAY, but is not in 
Sport; 

sixth is in Long, but is not in 


= 


A Psalm of Music 


By Martha V. Binde 


Pipes, Syrinx, Some of them had 
only five small pipes while others 
had over twenty, but the usual 
number was about seven. They 
were arranged according to size, 
from the longest pipe to the short- 
est and were fastened together in a 
row, and were played by blowing 
across them. Yet, from such small 
beginnings came the fine instru- 
ments of today. And although those 
instruments were primitive, they 
did make music and they were 
good enough to be used in religious 
services, 

David closes his book of Psalms 
with an earnest exhortation to: 
“Praise Him with the sound of the 
trumpet; praise Him with psaltery 
and harp; praise Him with stringed 
instruments and organs; praise 
Him on the loud cymbals; praise 
Him on cymbals of joy; Let every- 
thing that hath breath praise the 
Lord.” 

(Let us add: “Praise Him with 
singing and carols; praise Him on 
Christmas Day.”’) 


What’s My Name? 


by Elizabeth Merriehew 


(When you solve this enigma you will find the name of a famous singer 


SHORT, 

My seventh’s in RIGHT, but is not in 
WRONG; 

My eighth is in TUNE, and also in 
SONG; 

My ninth is in ROAD, but is not in 

TRAIL; 


My whole, a soprano, called “Night- 


ingale”. 


Answer: pury Auuof 


your own language, and you can 
say it in other languages, too, 
provided you know the words to 
use. But you can say it in all lan- 
guages at once through music, the 
universal language understood in 
all countries. 

There are many ways to bring 
Christmas closer and to make it of 
more significance than the giving 
and receiving of presents. Many of 
you will take part in choir and 
chorus affairs, when you will sing 
special Christmas music; others 
will take part in plays and enter- 
tainments at schools, clubs, Scout 
meetings and other organizations. 
Be sure to do the part assigned to 
you as well as possible, whether it 
is large or small. 

Your parents and relatives may 
go to see and to hear these enter- 


SANTA’S SPECIAL GIFTS: 


"Twas the night before Christmas 
And all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, 
Not even a mouse. 


And old Santa comes by, with 
His pack full of things, 

And he fills up the stockings 
With gifts that he brings. 


Can you guess what his gifts are? 
He brings us Good Cheer, 
Loving-Kindness, and Joy, 
And Trust—all so dear. 


Let us raise up our voices 
To thank him, and say 
“Merry Christmas, dear Santa. 
It’s Christmas, today.” 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Yer say “Merry Christmas” in 


ilies a part to perform for Ch 


tainments and programs, but they 
will not be able to take part 
them, so why not give your 


mas, too? Every Junior Etude 
should learn at least two or thre 
carols, and on Christmas mornin; 
play the carols and tell your famil 
you would like to have them j 
in singing them. This is a deligk 
ful way to say Merry Christma: 
with music. And do not let the 
say they can not sing! No one is” 
listening to them. 

You might also send a Mer 
Christmas card to a Junior Etude 
in another country and ask h 
they say Merry Christmas in thei 
land. 

Remember, Christmas should 
mean something more than gift: 
and you can help to make it do 
by saying it with music. 


Who Knows? 


Keep score. One hundred 


is perfect. 


1. From what country did we get” 


many of our 
Christmas carols? 
points) 

Ya Ay 4 
GS es ee 


2. What note is on the fou 

line below the bass on 

points ) 

Who composed the carol 

melody given with this quiz 

on the descending scale of G- 

major? (10 points) E 

4. If you were using a plectrum, 
what instrument might you be 
playing? (5 points) 

5. A very well-known carol mel- 
ody was composed by an or 
ganist in Philadelphia. Wh 
is its name? (15 points) | 

6. With which finger, left h 
should you commence 
scale of B-flat minor? 
points) 

7. Who composed the beaut 
carol-melody, Silent Night! 
(10 points) 

8. A measure in six-eight ti 
contains two eighth-notes, 
sixteenth-notes and one qui 
ter-rest. Just one note, of wl 
value, would comple t 
measure? (5_points) — 
(Continued « on next p 


Soe 


n 
‘ur 


innex, Bara’ -Pinnex, Sadie 
Margaret Thaxton, Annie Lea, 
Bigelow, Annie Jones, Dorsey 
Wiley, Bettie Hughes, Willie. Thaxton, 


ulliam, Walter Briggs, Ophelia - 


Sallie Jones, 


eraldine Elliot, 
Ross 


Joe Jeffries, 


Fre die McCaia, Lottie Tahuson: Jose- 
in ‘Ss ward, Barbara McGhee, Mary 
(Ages 


‘Letter Box 


replies to letters in care of 

Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
ey will be forwarded to the 
: , Do not ask for addresses. 


cents. Consult your Post Office 
) pomping foreign air mail. 


ducting. I See toa eee 
and to several chamber music 
) would like to hear from some 
of your older readers. — 


ano and have composed some. 
roduced an experimental op- 


aad + Bie organ. I would like 
‘om other music lovers. 


enclosing a plete | of our 
and. We began earning to 
lay alae pute in gecoed ce 


Janet  Iverslie 


Johnson, Dorothy Royster, George Lea, 
John McCain, Annie Royster, Curtis 
Price, Alma Day, Drewsilla Rone, 
Barbra Evans, Minnie Poole, Jeraldine 
Thaxton, Myrtlenee Thaxton, Mary 
Day, Marine Richmond, Parthine Rich- 
mond, Jennie Poleat, Catherine Wiley, 
John Robinson, Mimmie Brown, Con- 
stance Brown, Lorella Long, Dorothy 
Lee, Bobby: Whitfield, Theo. Phillips. 


7 to 9). 


WHO KNOWS? 
(Continued ) 


9. Was the “Christmas Oratorio” 
composed by Bach or Handel? 
(10 points) 

10. What were the names of the 
three Biblical Kings, about 
whom we sing in the carol 


We Three Kings of Orient 
Are? (20 points) 


Answers to Quiz 

1. England; 2. F; 3. Handel; 4, man- 
dolin, or one of that family; the banjo 
is sometimes played with a plectrum 
but more often with the fingers; 5. 
O Little Town of Bethlehem (see Junior 
Etude for December, 1949); 6. second 
finger; 7. Franz Gruber, an “organist in 
Austria, in 1848; 8. one eighth-note; 
9. Bach; 10. Melchior, Casper and 
Balthazar. 


I am studying for a career in opera and 
have a coloratura soprano. I also take 
piano and ballet lessons. I enjoy your 
interesting magazine and would like to 
hear from other readers. 

Marie Anastasi (Age 15), New York 


The following writers also said they 
would like to receive mail: (follow 
regular Letter Box rules) 

Jeanne Doughty (age 11, Indiana) 
plays piano and hopes to play flute 
soon; Ann Marie Staniski (age 13, 


_ Massachusetts) plays piano in school 


assembly and belongs to Junior Music 
Club; Sara Hodges (age 13, South 
Carolina) plays piano and trombone; 
(age 15, Minnesota) 
studies piano and voice; Robert H. 
‘Salisbury (age 12, Maryland) plays 
piano and collects radios, record 
players and records; Reeva Tadman 
(age 14, Canada) studies piano; Phyl- 
lis Emig (age 15, New Jersey) plays 


piano and ukulele and her hobbies are 


‘music, dogs, stamps and sports. 
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f a, aby ey ahd 
i d garten and school have 


Senin, Dancing, my career 
before marriage, lives at times, 
here and there, but it is the piano 

‘took to.” Excavating memories 

nd a few skills from my teens, it 

e itself quite urgently clear 

it wants to be taken seriously. 

‘he dancer’s discipline for prac- 

and sustained effort has be- 

ome too much a part of me—so 

th re it bounces itself upon the 


oe hours are fine! No one 
auch disturbes me. The milkman 
in sensitively when | prac- 
I think he walks quite slowly 
rough the hall; does he love 
cales?) The breadman looks apol- 
getic because I have to come to 
as door and look into his basket. 
Sorry, lady,” he says with real 
understanding. But that is all—in 
mornings. I have sheepishly 
voided finding out how much 
ound penetrates to Grandad’s 
m; if it does, he is a silent 
artyr. 

But what on Saturdays eu dur- 
ng vacations? You mustn’t stop 
day you know! My children, not 
xactly insensitive to music, have 

normal children, an image of 
ther in their minds that is close 
‘to vacuum cleaners, ironing boards 

d bed-making. Why not? That 

what she did for years when they 
were at home all day. Now she 

plays and plays that piano. My 
twelve-year-old says with sym- 
Pp hy, “Must you do it so many 
‘times—I wouldn’t like it.” “But 
don’t you think it’s beautiful, that 
?” J asked pleadingly. “Yes,” 
urmurs, and grabs the base- 

. “Where is my glove, 

ym ?” “Under your bed, I think,” 
yell above some Hanon exercises. 
ear God, I thank You that he 

ng out to play.” I think—not 
jithout guilty feelings—you are 
greed to enjoy your children’s 


nkle or a knee does not be- 
ve, you give it extra work to do. 
subdue it in a short time. 
that fourth finger has‘a dif- 


servic vice, sulks. It wants to 
over, maybe it will or 
won't do it next time. I 


glare at it like a sergeant at an 
unwieldy recruit. | try it again. — 


Was that right? Or did a lower 
part of my nature press the pedal 
down just a little longer to drown 
that poor performance of the 
fourth finger? The housewife part 
of me suddenly speaks. “Tina, this 
is like brushing dust under the 
rug!” Pedal off. Here goes the 
dreary little left-hand run again, 
on and on. Michael enters the 
front door. 

“I am hungry, mom—.” I be- 
lieve that was right for the first 
time, the fourth finger, I mean. 
“But you didn’t eat all your corn- 
flakes,” I try weakly, unsuccess- 
fully. “I know,” he says coolly, 
“but now I am hungry.” Knowing 
his addiction to whole cracker 
boxes, I must go to the kitchen 
and give him a reasonable allot- 
ment, and milk of course. The tele- 
phone rings; I go; wrong number. 
The elation leaves me. Maybe it 
hadn’t been right at all. I am 
afraid, really afraid now to try 
it. Worry stays behind. 

I take that passage with the 
sixths. It should be faster later. 
Do it slowly now. Phil cries 
through the porch door something 
about the Cleveland Indians mak- 
ing their third inning. (“Third 
inning; third inning, darling, but 
I’m doing sixth.”) The Cleveland- 
ers make me stumble into a third. 

Another part in the Carnaval, 
a lovely, fast one. My heart flut- 
ters with love for it; Oh! to get 
that airy silvery lightness. Bang— 
the front door. Sweet Michael is 
back with his fishing rod. “Mom, 
please unfasten that hook” (I sim- 
ply can’t stop; oh, please, not 
now; this can’t be broken; three 
more measures to go). Down 
comes the hook and he thanks me 
lightly. I feel like a living staccato 
by now—on, off, on, off—I ought 
to be good someday on staccatoes. 

I turn to Brahms. It’s new to 
me and in its first stages very hard 
simply to decipher. I try to turn 
scholar. Reach back over the dec- 
ades, over the Atlantic, find the 
old and long dead music teacher 
and ask her what in heaven’s name 


are these things with double flats — 


in front of them. Back into child- 
hood I go. Was I nine or eleven 
when I learned about double flats. 
This is it; it must be! My ear says 
so and I rejoice. This goes fine 
here. The front door—no, it can’t 
be, but it is. Sunny little Adrian 
storms in, breathlessly with de- 


Why Take Ward Ten? 
by JESSAMINE JEWELL KENT 


HEN I walked into Ward 10 
for the first time, I wondered 
why I had been assigned to it. 
What could I, a Red Cross Gray 


Lady, do or say to these mentally. 


il! men who were confined to a 
ward that has relatively few con- 
tacts with the outside world? 

It’s easy enough to go into a 
room, ask the boys how they feel, 
listen to their “beefs” and give 
them assurance that things will be 
better. But, to walk into a ward 
without so much as a sign of recog- 
nition, not even a smile, filled me 
with an inner sinking feeling. 

Conditions in Ward 10 offered 
the ultimate in “challenge” to a 
volunteer. These men had with- 
drawn into a silent negative world 
of their own. Occasionally, some 
would react with sudden outbursts 
of giggling or raucous laughter, 
and others with delusions of perse- 
cutions. All had a fairly constant 
attitude of hostility and seemed 
to have stopped trying to live. 

That first day, passing through 
the ward, speaking to them indi- 
vidually, I was mostly ignored. 
One man snatched a cigarette and 
ran away. Another grabbed a 
candy bar and began to eat it, 
paper and all. I took it from him, 
removed the wrapper, and handed 
it back, much as you would for 
a very small child. 

My next visit to the ward wasn’t 
much better but I asked one of the 
atttendants if we could try to play 
Bingo. He agreed and, with the 
help of the attendants and nurses 
we were able to play several games 
with a few of the patients. Week 
after week we encouraged more of 
the men to participate in the game. 

In time we added music to our 
weekly program, and, along with 
the ward doctor and nurses, have 
been pleased with our progress 
in arousing these men from the 
depths of apathy and despair. 

Our music program usually is 
devoted to tunes that were popular 


before the men became ill, and 
are played by a violinist and a 


pianist. 

We always sing the words of the 
songs as we dance or stand around 
the piano with the men—words 


and Frelodies that often spar 
response from weary min 
no longer remember the pas 


handsome, grey-haired gent 
as I sang, “O Johnny, 0 Joh 


“That’s me. I’m John!” a1 
smiled. Few of the men car 
member their names or where the 
lived, but now I always gree 
by name and he has. told us 
things about himself—thing: 
might never have remembere 
it had not been for that song, 
Another patient, who was 1 
first to join our singing ‘g 
sings jerkily, off-key, and lou 
but his enthusiasm and enjo 
are so great that he has becomi 
our official conductor and it 
ducer. Each week, as soo 
arrive and after a chord fa 
from the piano, he formal t 
duces us and then leads us thro 


out the hour of song. 


Gradually, over the weeks, « 
patients came to the piano 
merely to watch the recre: 
worker’s fingers move ov 
keyboard, and some to si 
dance with us. Within a ye 
were able to encourage 1 


piano to sing, and about 
to join in the dancing. _ 

After almost every weekly, is 
to the ward we can Pi si 


music. Of course, the men a 
improve conta are 


touch reality again, even f 
second, and to bring music 
laughter into a silent and de 
world—that is a_ satisfy 
challenging job indee 
These days, I neve 


call, “Goodbye, see yo ne 
‘dayatt, € cs 
‘Why ae 


appreciation. 
( verseas programs, the 


usic in our colleges and 


sities is also discussed, and 


tories. They tell of the rich” 


usic inheritance | that we en- 


the Pennsylvania 
communities still sing the 
ongs that their ancestors 


ries ago. These songs are a 
ed memory and now a part 


Minnesota you find Scandina- 
folk music, and in Louisiana 
rench ines: still exists. 


ake and the sete in- 
ce in Southern California. They 
ontribute toward the growth of 


world a whole list of songs which 
t American life, customs, and 


i or or the riverboatmen. We 
rth today cowboy songs from 
the West, usually plaintive 
| the robust songs of the 


Deed American sailors. It 
foreign 


Sresale of free flking, in- 
and incentive present 


s is that we have close to 
y eee orchestras in this 


ad programs | from these 
c ee ras ns every ag of 


was through a series of so-called 
“musical salutes” between an Amer- — 


‘ican city and a foreign city of comp- 
arable size. Under this plan, a city 
such as Houston, Texas, gets in 
touch through its mayor with the 
head of a city such as Ankara, 
Turkey. A trans-oceanic salute is 
arranged wherein the _ respective 
cities exchange orchestral messages. 
The Houston Symphony Orchestra 
gave a concert Feb. 29, 1952, with 
appropriate ceremonies, in what was 
called “Turkish Night”. A tape-re- 
cording was made of the program, 
and the tape flown to Ankara for 
rebroadcast over the Turkish Radio 
network. Later the process was 
reversed. 

This plan of “musical public re- 
lations” between key cities was car- 
ried on with signal success last 
winter, not only in the case of 
Houston and Ankara, but also in the 
parallel exchanges involving Minn- 
eapolis and Florence, Rochester and 
Iran, Kansas City and Strasbourg, 
Denver and Copenhagen, and Buffalo 
and Luxembourg. Some of these 
musical salutes reached estimated 
audiences of twenty or thirty million 
persons. Newspapers of the respec- 
tive cities gave a big play to these 
events which involved their mayors 
and musical leaders. Programs fre- 
quently highlighted the work of 
some composers born in the city or 
country of the overseas metropolis 


- being saluted. 


We will always stress that these 
scores of truly excellent orchestras 
in America are not creations of the 
government or the state, but that 
the American spirit provides for the 
sponsorship. It is for the most part 
people of the local communities who 
sponsor and contribute to the or- 
chestras maintenance, and in so 
doing have an active voice in the 
size of the orchestra they want, in 
the calibre of the musicians em- 
ployed, and in the type of music 
programmed. The net result, as is 
pointed out to foreign listeners, is 
an intense interest in all things 


- musical at the grass roots level all 


across the country, a movement 
which is still growing rapidly. This 
is not an argument against the gov- 
ernment sponsored cultural pro- 
grams of other nations, but rather 
an indication of what can be ac- 
complished without such control. 
The Voice of America ships re- 
corded music of all types out to the 
four corners of the world. Each city 


is given the kind of musical fare that 


it requests. Some Paris stations seem 
to prefer le jazz hot; Stockholm 


might ask for recordings of the 


‘Metropolitan Opera; Rome requests 
some American sacred recordings; 


while Pakistan likes brass bands or 


ring Sousa March. So the Music 


Section has to cater to the diverse 


demands of a heterogenous inter- 
national audience. 

The VOA keeps an immense stock- 
pile of thousands of musical record- 
ings so that any sudden demand 
may be anticipated if possible. They 
make up dance band programs, folk 
song programs, band concerts, choral 
concerts and musical varieties. Orig- 
inal transcriptions are relieved of 
their commercials, material is re- 
arranged in programs, and put on 
special discs to be sent to the ends 
of the earth. These are reproduced 
in quantity, with special instructions 
in the various languages, and 
shipped in monthly batches to the 
250 embassies, consulates and other 
outposts of the State Department. 

Thus Radio Turkey at Ankara may 
offer its listeners a program of the 
Boston Symphony, or perhaps Guy 
Lombardo and his quite different 
Royal Canadians. Or the mountain 
villages of the Andes will be regaled 
with a Bing Crosby-Dinah Shore 
musical menu for a quarter hour 
every Wednesday evening, and a 
half-hour of Symphonic music on 
Saturday nights all “by courtesy of 
the Voice of America.” 

This, then, is the way music tells 
the American story in the way we 
would like it told to our friends and 
our foes, and “neutrals” overseas. 
The musical broadcasts and record- 
ings say quite plainly, “This is what 
audiences in. the U. S. A. listen to 
on their radios and in their concert 
halls.” 

The foreign audiences learn that 
we have no form of artistic censor- 
ship; that we listen to Shostakovich 
in Carnegie Hall without fear of the 


FBI. Our broadcasts and records 


also illustrate our musical indepen- 
dence and vigor. We show them that 
American music is a plant of robust 
growth and much promise. 

Our concerts show each year that 
America offers hospitality, and artis- 
tic and financial success as well to 
foreign musicians. Concerts featur- 
ing such men as Stravinsky, Bruno 
Walter, Hindemith, Rachmaninoff, 
Schoenberg, Casadesus, and Kurt 
Weill, are still excellent and honest 
advertising for democracy. 

In the realm of music, it can right- 
ly be said that the VOA is contribu- 
ting to our world-wide “campaign 
of truth” by illustrating the vigorous 
musical culture that can flourish in 
a democratic society. In terms of 
psychological warfaré we have in 
this important phase of our informa- 
tion program an ideological weapon 


‘in the arsenal of democracy of the 


greatest effectiveness. This “weapon” 


at once helps to put across democ- 


racy, and at the same time keeps 
America’s best musical foot forward. 
THE END 


Your Voice 
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we're all looking forward to 
celebrating our 70th birth 
day. And if we may be per- 
mitted a little immodesty, — 
well confess 

proud of the reputation and 
respect ETUDE has earned 
over the years. 


If you haven’t yet entered 
your subscription for 1953 
won't you do it now so ° 


anniversary issues—sta 
with January. 


Bryn Mawr, ae 


TEACHER'S ROUNDTABLE 


(Continued from Page 22) 


KLAVIER, OR CLAVIER? 


What is the correct translation of 
Bach’s “Das Wohltemperirtes Klav- 


jer’? One authority flatly con- 
tends that “The Well-Tempered 
Clavichord” and “Le  Clavecin 


bien tempéré” are mis-translations. 
He says it should be “The Well Tem- 
pered Clavier.” But both my editions 
of the work use “Clavichord” and I 


have heard “Clavichord” spoken 
more often than “Clavier,” although 


I have heard both. My question is 
perhaps more etymological than mu- 
sical, but since I know you are also 
a linguist, perhaps you can help me 
and other ETUDE readers. 

W.F., New Jersey 


Before the advent of the piano- 
forte—later on, the piano—the word 
Clavier, or Klavier applied to either 
or both the harpsichord and the clav- 
ichord. Consequently | believe every- 
one is correct, and “The Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord (or Harpsichord) ,” 
“Le Clayecin bien tempéré,” or “The 
Well-Tempered Clavier (or Klav- 
ier)” are acceptable. In Germany, a 
Klavier is an upright piano, while 
a grand is a Fligel. But in French, 
Clavier is only the keyboard of any 
pianos or organs. I hope I am not 
“sticking my neck out” with the 
above and our friends the musicol- 
ogists, who are in the habit of split- 
ting hairs and studying music much 
as the scientists scrutinize germs 
under a microscope, will not come 
back at me and start some polemics. 

When everything is said and done, 


the word used is of little conse- 
quence, for we are in the presence of 
a monument of glorious music and 
stupendous architecture, truly unique 
in history. In my mind, it is the only 
thing that counts. 


FROM BYGONE DAYS 


Could you give me any informa- 
tion on the history and value of a 
small antique Pleyel piano that I 
recently purchased. The tone is not 
mellow or deep and as yet it doesn’t 
seem to hold a tuning. It is black 
with a shelf on each side in front 
for lamps, and the front legs are 
broad and curved. The Cabildo in 
New. Orleans has one in the Mu- 
seum of Music. Thank you very 
much in advance. 


(Miss) W.S., Louisiana 


It would be difficult to assign a 
value to this small upright because 
it could only be based on historic 
and sentimental consideration which 
vary ad infinitum. But I can surely 
tell you what might be the history 
of that Pleyel, the like of which I 
have seen not only in the Cabildo 
and your State of Louisiana, but in 
old mansions and chateaus in France. 

A century ago, a pioneer composer 
and music dealer named Emile Johns 
lived at 184 Rue Bienville in New 
Orleans. He knew Chopin in Paris, 
and the latter’s Mazurkas Op. 7 are 
dedicated “a Monsieur Johns de la 
Nouvelle-Orléans.” He also sold pi- 
anos and was responsible for the 
importation into Louisiana of Pleyel 


At the recent conductor’s workshop held in Philadelphia, Jacob Krach- 
malnick, concertmaster of the Philadelphia Orchestra exhibits his 
$50,000 Guarnerius violin to (1. to r.) Alvin Edgar, conductor of Iowa 
State College (Community) Symphony Orchestra; Joseph Wincenc, 
conductor of Amherst (N. Y.) Symphony; and Carl A. Wirth, conduc- 
tor of Twin City Symphony (St. Joseph and Benton Harhor, Michigan). 


ro 


instruments. At the same time on 
St. Peter St. near Dauphine, lived 
the distinguished musician Jean- 
Baptiste Guiraud whose son Ernest 
went to Paris, conquered the Prix 
de Rome, became professor at the 
Conservatoire, and was. . Debussy’s 
teacher! (See ETUDE of November 
1937: my article “Claude Debussy’s 
American born teacher”). There 
was also in New Orleans a young 
pianist of the flamboyant school, 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk, preparing 
for what would be an extraordinary 
virtuoso career. 

It is not at all impossible that 
your piano might have been linked 


ECONOMICS FOR THE MUSIC TEACHER 


(Continued from Page 18) 


3. Makeups shall be given, if pos- 
sible, only when the absence is due 
to illness or an equally serious cause, 
and when twenty-four hours’ notice 
has been given. A teacher should 
not be expected to need two hours 
to give one hour’s instruction. This 
is just what happens when insuf- 
ficient or no notice of an absence is 
given to a teacher. With twenty- 
four hours’ notice there is at least 
a chance that the teacher may be 
able to re-arrange his schedule to be 
able to take advantage of the free 
time or perhaps to arrange a make- 
up lesson for someone else. In fact, 
a teacher with a full schedule can 
usually make up lessons only during 
another pupil’s absence. It should 
be obvious, but too often isn’t, that 
no teacher should be expected to 
make up a lesson missed because of 
some of the trivial reasons men- 
tioned above. One of the poorest 
reasons for missing a lesson is lack 
of preparation. A lesson is not. an 
examination of a pupil’s diligence 
but an opportunity for instruction. 
Some of the things a teacher often 
may not have time to take up suf- 
ficiently during a regular lesson are 
sight-reading, musical form, theory, 
background of composers, principles 
of interpretation and style, and so 
forth; a lesson for which a pupil 
hasn’t practiced can be used to catch 
up on some of these subjects,. There 
are too many important aspects of 
music to study other than just how 
to play pieces, for a student to feel 
that he can so freely skip an instruc- 
tion period. 

4. Tuition shall be payable in 
advance. None of the above rules can 
be enforced if the student pays for 
each lesson when he takes it. It is 
only when the student feels that he 
is paying for his lessons by the year, 
rather than by the lesson, that he 
will pay for ‘lessons not actually 
taken. Naturally, if is dificult for a 
student to pay down the lump sum 
for the whole year in advance, then 
deferred payments may be arranged. 
The dates and amounts of payments 


- you play, and let your mind wander 


-size” should apply to music as w 


to some of the above. Emile Johns” 
or J. B. Guiraud may have used it 
in their teaching, and Gottschalk 
may have elaborated some of his 
dazzling frills and furbelows on its” 
keyboard. But who knows, and who 
can tell. Meanwhile, you can feel 
the lingering appeal of the past as 


back to the romantic days of Frop- ~ 
ical Night and The Last Hope. 

As for the tuning: it is natural 
that it doesn’t hold, after so many 
years in the hot, humid Southern 
climate. New pins, hammers, and 
strings should make it satisfactory 
for a long time to come. 


in this case should be arranged in- 
dependently of the number of les- 
sons taken between payments, how- 
ever, so that a pupil is not able to 
withhold payment for lessons missed. 
The fewer the payments the better— 
four each year should be enough, 
though eight monthly payments from 
September 15th to April 15th are ~ 
easily kept track of, if necessary. 

5. Refunds shall be made for les- 
sons cancelled by the teacher if they 
cannot be made up. Naturally, a 
student cannot be expected to pay 
for a lesson which he is prevented 
from taking by an indisposition on 
the part of his teacher. 

6. If a student is forced to with- 
draw before the end of a season due 
to illness or an equally serious 
reason, the teacher shall refund 
only four-fifths of the tuition for the 
balance of the lessons not yet taken. 
The teacher should have some com- 
pensation for the time reserved for 
a student who discontinues lessons, 
inasmuch as there is little likelihood 
that the time can be filled by a new 
student once the season is under _ 
way. 

7. If a student is unwilling to 
register for the whole term of thirty- 
six weeks, he will be charged at a 
special rate for individual lessons 
at least twenty-five per cent higher 
than would otherwise be charged. ~ 
Actually, the rate for the full term ~ 
of léssons would be considered th 
special rate, in consideration of the 
guaranteed income for the season 
It shouldn’t surprise the student t 
find that he can pay less for lesson 
in quantity than individually. Th 
principal of the “large ~econo 


as anything else. 

In my own experience, these ru 
can be adhered to provided that tw 
conditions are fulfilled. First, it 
necessary to make the rules clearl 
understood at the time. of registr: 
tion. For this purpose it is a goo 
idea to have some sort of folde 
printed to give to the students when 
they inquire about taking lesson 


TTrTinger NHrmArAANIN 


which will explain the rates of tui- 
tion and the conditions of registra- 
tion. A simple registration form for 
the pupil to sign (or his parent, of 
course, in the case of a minor) 
might also be used in order that 
there should be no misunderstand- 
ing. It should state the tuition fee 
and the number of lessons registered 
for, and it should mention that the 
conditions outlined in the folder are 
understood and accepted. 

Secondly, the student must agree 
to the rules with a realization of 
their necessity and fairness. These 
rules are not something new, as a 
matter of fact; all established music 
schools and conservatories, as well 
as private schools and colleges, have 
similar regulations in force, as a 
glance at their catalogues will show. 
If the policy outlined above is uni- 
versally followed by teachers, pupils 
will soon accept it as a_ matter of 
course. 


Teachers have long recognized the 
need for a change in their financial 
relationship with their pupils. The 
difficulty has always been the reluc- 
tance of individual teachers to break 
away from accepted and traditional 
procedures. Perhaps some of our 
national music teachers’ associations 
and educational societies could help 
by discussing the problem and agree- 
ing on some procedures to be 
adopted by their members. This 
would help by establishing the uni- 
versality and general acceptance of 
the new procedures, and by focusing 
public attention on and fostering an 
understanding of the need for them. 
But, after all, it is still up to the 
individual teacher to take the step 
forward and encourage others to do 
the same. The adoption of the 
principles outlined above seem both 
fair to students and necessary to the 
dignity and security of the musical 


profession —THE END 


THE NATIVITY 
(Continued from Page 19) 


MUSIC: Intermezzo in E-flat, Op. 
117, No. 1, Brahms 
or 
Adagio Cantabile, Sonata 
Op. 13, Beethoven 
And then radiance filled the tiny 
stable, radiance as of the presence 
of Jehovah in the Tabernacle of old, 
for the Messiah was there. In Mary’s 
heart was only room for joy, joy as 
of the ringing of bells, joy like the 
serenity of early sunrise, joy that 
became like pain in its ecstasy. And 
again music flooded her being. 
MUSIC: Nocturne in G Major, 
Chopin 
or 
My Heart Ever Faithful, 
Bach 
But not for long could Mary dream. 
She must sing for this beautiful 
baby, this fulfillment of her dreams, 
this earnest of Jehovah’s promise. 
Some day, he would belong to the 


world, but now he was hers. 
MUSIC: Virgin’s Slumber Song, 
Reger 
or 
Lullaby at Christmas Eve, 
Christiansen 
As her voice died away, she heard 
singing out on the hills of Judah; 
as she listened, the words came 
clearer, and she knew that now not 
one angel was speaking but myriads 
of them, as the heavenly hosts 
praised the living God for his great 
gift, the Son who would restore 
earth to Heaven. 
MUSIC: Angels We Have Heard 
On High or 
Gloria in Excelsis, Per- 
golesi 
(sung by sextet in another room— 
followed by soft introduction of 
Silent Night at the piano, to be sung 
by the whole group present). 


THE END 


Themas Jensen (I.) and Erik Tuxen, conductors of the Danish Sym- 
phony Orchestra which has been touring the country with great success. 
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CHAMINADE— 


plano MUSIC of Cp, éx Ce. 


new American edition! 


Children's Album, Vol. 


GRETCHANINOFF—Roapsodie Russe ............-....... 1.00 
KOSMA— Suite Languedocienne ............... 1,25 
LAPARRA— Rytihmes“espagnols a... eae 2.75 
MOSZKOWSKI— 15 Etudes de virtuosité, Op. 72 ....... 2.75 
MOSZKOWSKI— 12 Etudes for the left hand, Op. 92. 3.00 
PHILIPP— Caprice-etudes in Octaves ....., ee 1200 
PHILIPP— Exercises: iin: Velocity “o\. ..anciwives tien 1.00 
PIERNE— Rapsadie» Basques. ,.4/ce lacus er 2.00 


MOSZKOWSKI— 


Mastenz&-Pupil, Ops 96noc. cranny meme 
8 little duets with 5-note basses 


erder from your dealer, or directly from 


ASSULTIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


25 W. 45th Street 


New York City 36 


JOAN ADVENA, pupil of 
Arthur Hice of Philadelphia, 
was awarded a cash prize in 
Guild Artist Class in 1951. 
She has won many important 
scholarships and appearances. 


Box 1113 


Solid Silver Flutes — Piccolos 


108 asserts Abe. 


Last Call 


1953 Hecording Festival 


Medals and Cash Prizes 


Totalling $15,000 


You may be in it if your teacher is a member of 


INTERNATIONAL PIANO 


GUILD 


Founded 1929 by Irl Allison, M.A., Mus.D. 


Austin, Texas 


Boston 15, Mlags. 


30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Ill. 


Specialists in Violins, Bows, Repairs, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Publishers of "‘WIOLINS ond VIOLINISTS" 


$2.50 per year—Specimen Copy 35¢. 


WORLD FAMOUS McKINLEY EDITION 


2600 GRADED TEACHING PIECES 
PIANO — VOCAL — INSTRUMENTAL 


25¢ A COPY 


SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOG 
McKINLEY PUBLISHERS 
New York 19, N. Y. 


797-8th Ave. 


30 SELF- TEACHING 


LESSONS 


Sensctional new chord 
detector, indicating over 
150 chords aot o glance. 


| P.O. Box 2363A Salt Lake City, Utah | 


Wanted: 
WRITERS? 
we @ 

Are you Interested in writing short stories, articles, 0 
and plays? Wowk you like to Know haw to get star 
Asa Matter of fact, would you like ton ike writing 
profession? THEN—send at once for Fh literatur 
hook YOUR ROAD TO WRITING SUC Ss, Ci ont 
34 Chapters of scientific, vital information for yout 
obligation. Send posteard or letter today! 


ANIEL S. MEAD LITERARY AGENCY 
419-4th Ave. Dept. E-1252 New York 16, N 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


Our patented TONOMETER with BEAT 
GAUGE is a scientific teaching-tuning 
instrument that simplifies learning and 
assures accuracy with or without knowl- 

dge of music. Action Model and tools 
Rae ntchad Diploma granted. Great 
shortage of tuners makes this a PROF- 
ITABLE and UNCROWDED | field. 
PIONEER SCHOOL—52nd YEAR. G.I 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet 

NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
10 Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C- 


These books are now in preparation. Orders are limited to two copies per eee Ple 
remittance with order. (Check or money order requested.) As each book comes off the 
delivery (postpaid) will be made. 


Compiled and edited by George Walter Anthony 
in eye towards variety and appeal, these duets were selected 
est sellers in the Presser, Church and Ditson catalog. Excellent 

ing material, the numbers included are for players ol equal 
ranging from grade 2 to grade 4. 


List Price $1.25 Advance of Publication $.90 


; odeo by Marie Westervelt 


Illustrations and lyrics by Jane Flory 


ther delightful folio by Marie Westervelt and Jane Flory, this 
> built around the Rodeo and using authentic American cowboy 
_ These second and third grade “pieces will enliven. both the 


Sing All Men 4rranged by Tom Scott : 
American folk songs are “always favorites to sing and to h 
these arrangements for male chorus by Tom Scott are “tops” 
20 compositions are grouped into five categories—Sing of - 
Sing of Love, Sing of ae ae of Heaven, ane Sing in the a 


a perfect combination! 
412-41005 List Price $.75 


Mardi Gras by Marie Westervelt 


Advance of Publication 


Marie Westervelt and Jane Flory. have combined their sa 
abilities to produce a collection of delightful music, lyrics, 
illustrations. Mardi Gras time in New Orleans comes to full 
these easy arrangements of authentic Louisiana folk songs. Thi 
may also be used for school or club pageants. 

430-41014 List Price $.85 


FINAL ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER 


Themes From The Great Oratorios 


Arranged and edited by Henry Levine 


The Theodore Presser Company is pleased to present another in this increasingly 
popular series of “Themes”, with Mr. Levine’s excellent arrangements for the pianist 
of moderate accomplishment. This new collection contains pieces from 16. of the 
favorite, well known oratorios. Here are representative selections ranging from the 17th 
century to the 19th century, including works by Carissimi, Stdiner: ira Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Rossini, and Verdi. Add this to your collection of favorite compositions! 


410-41021 List Price $1.75 


Advance of Publication $1.40 


NEW RELEASES 


PIANO SOLOS 


Ella Ketterer 110-40205 $.35 


Mae-Aileen Erb 110-40199 35 
; jeneheyy cross hands) 
110-40207 a5 

de Y, CATERPILLAR RIDE 110-40204 235 
(Melodic study for both hands) 

COWBOY CHARLEY.......... J. Lilian Vandevere 

(Tuneful, study in touch contro!) 

JIM DOLAN, PRIVATE EYE... .A. Louis Scarmolin 
_ (Study in legato and staccato playing, full of atmos- 

j here, minor key) 


110-40206 335 


130-41118 35 


G. Alex Kevan 110-40209 35 
(Study in dotted 8th and 16th notes, Enya bright, 

neful piece) 
TLE TAMBOURINES Bobbs Travis 


excellent study in finger dexterity, minor key) 


1110-40203 235 


William Scher 110-40196 35 
(A Shy in legato and staccato control, tuneful piece 
in folk dance style) 

“NAVAJO LULLABY George Frederick McKay 


130-41116 
(Plaintive melody, contemporary flavor, excellent 


Grade 3\/2 


SUNRISE AT SEA Johan Franco 
(Impressionistic study, good recital piece, contempo- 
rary flavor) 


110-40210 


ORGAN Se 
MOURNING DOVE Giuseppe Moschetti 133-41005 
(Imaginative, recital piece for organ) stare Paiany 


SCHERZO John Dvio 
(Brilliant recital piece, hammond registration) 


CHORAL 
BLIN' MAN STOOD ON DE WAY 
Wesley M. Harris 
(Piano optional, from Negro folklore, Medium) 3 
SPIRIT AND THE BRIDE 4 oes 
Homer Wickline 
(a cappella, medium) 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
STRING QUARTET NO. IV... John Verrall 134-410 


(Serious piece, contemporary idiom, players preferably — 


professional) ‘ 
Complete set {Score and Parts) 3 00 


Exacting rehearsals" are 


for several weeks in ad- 


nd the costumes must be 


‘ic in all details. Other pos- 


Flistory: Sings,” tells of being 
to such a performance in 
ck yerd of Mrs. Rodriquez. 


is for me than ten operas— 
belongs to my own people. 


299 


heme. This is the story, told 
e, tae of the reluctant but 


ao settlers es The ene 
im indeed about pleasure. 


Z England, Massachusetts 


-a non-observance of Christ- 


in 1659, making it a serious 


Id New Hee dace aon 


ould remember his grand- 


aying down the law in their — 


% 


that not even, a “Merry 
as” was to be said. Certainly 


sfy g here. Three New Eng- 
dcereon of the 1800’s helped 


-membrance. 
tunes and tales the roystering ballad 


to Rnerion: but in 1868 ‘its memory : 
; returned with new joy and he wrote 
the moving verses of O Little Town | 


of Bethlehem. He asked the organist, 
Lewis Redner, to write the melody 
and the children of his Sunday 
School had a new carol for the 
Christmas service. 


The Reverend Edward Hamilton . 


Sears gave us It Came Upon the 
Midnight Clear. Sir Arthur Sullivan 
admired the verses and adapted a 
beautiful folk song for the music we 
sing. The third stanza is often 
omitted by children’s choirs. Its 
sentiments are more comforting to 


- older carolers. 


O, Ye beneath life’s crushing load 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow! 

Look now, for glad and golden 
hours 

Come swiftly on the wing: 

O, rest beside the weary road, 

And hear the angels sing. 


That is what any carol is for— 
“to hear the angels sing.” 

John Henry Hopkins wrote both 
words and music for the most drama- 
tic of our Christmas songs, We Three 
Kings of Orient Are. Youngsters 
dramatize the story of the Magi 
and their gifts of gold, frankincense 


-and myrhh, and find that its beauti- 


ful minor sung softly off-stage and 
in harmony unaccompanied is ex- 
cellent ear training. - 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
wrote | Heard the Bells on Christ- 
mas Day, in the stress of war. His 
sentiment was splendid, but he tried 
to include too much in one song. 
Though not too often heard, chil- 
dren sometimes use it for a marching 
song to the tune of Fling Out the 
Banner. 

This heritage of carols from our 
English people is modern. There are 
others which came from old England 


itself and have been kept old. The 


people who came to Tennessee and 
Virginia and moved back and back 
into the hills did not come for any 
happier reason than did those who 
settled in New England. They. were 
poor, and they had given up hope 
of having much chance in the land 
where the lords ruled. 

But they kept one amazing re- 
That was the lilting 


singers strummed and hummed in 
every public place in Britain. In this 
new land they encouraged ballad 
singers of their own; the type of 


singers you will still find there, who 
listened and passed down by word 


of mouth the songs they loved and 


dramatized. They came from genera- 


tion to Renan as s “Los Pastores” 


boca ob ite” ballads” are pure 


Elizabethan, but many of the Christ- 


mas versions are developed in the 
Appalachians in the same ballad 
manner. In some parts of the moun- 
tains they are sung on two Christ- 
mases, “old Christmas” and “new 
Christmas.” “Old Christmas” is 
dated according to the Gregorian 
calendar and comes on January 
sixth which we know as “Twelfth 
Night.” 

Cecil Sharp, an English ballad 
collector came to the Kentucky 
mountains to find the purest versions 
of the songs he had made his hobby. 
In the mountains he found a favorite 
Christmas tune to be the Cherry 
Tree Carol. It is sometimes called 
Old Coventry Carol because it was 
used in mystery plays of the fifteenth 
century in Coventry. It is not es- 
sentially English. Many countries 
have it in some form. 

Its fourteen verses are sometimes 
divided, the last seven called, As 
Joseph Was A-Walking. The whole 
song tells of Mary and Joseph on 
their way to Bethlehem seeing a 
beautiful cherry tree full of fruit. 
Mary asked Joseph to get some for 
her, but he, (quite out of character) 
refused; whereupon the tree show- 
ered its fruit in Mary’s lap. Contrite 
Joseph fell on his knees and begged 
Mary’s forgiveness. He was told by 
angels that her baby would be a 
king. 

Many collections of these forth- 
right songs of the mountain folk 
have been made. A composer, Russell 
Watson, arranged and harmonized 
an especially quaint carol. Its title 
is Jesus, Jesus, Rest Your Head. It 
begins with a little refrain— 


Jesus, Jesus, rest your head 
You have got a manger bed, 


and then comes the startling state- 
ment reiterated several times, 


All the evil folk on earth 
Sleep on feathers at their birth. 


The verses picture a homey scene, 
and the curious refrain with its 
warning against luxury is repeated. 
Acquaintance and appreciation of 
the mountain carols with their unique 
fancies grows year by year. | Wonder 
As I Wander is one heard more and 
more often. 

America has another rich bequest 
which has come to no other country. 
These melodies are from a _ race 
cruelly transplanted but who have 
kept a bouyancy of spirit and pride 
of their own. They learned to sing 
new songs of new beliefs, but sang 
them in their own way. 

The blessed story of a Child who 
meant new hope to them in a land 


-not their own moved them to lift 


melodious voices and fell each other, 


phrase by phrase, as their 
spoke. Thus were the spirituals b 
Wasn't That a Mighty Day?, Be 
the Star, Go Tell it On the 
tains, and Rise Up Shepher 
Follow are the best known. 
Because this one spiritual is hea 
so often it would add to listening — 
pleasure to be familiar with th s 
words. This is the first verse 


Dere’s a Star in de Eas’ o 
Christmas morn 5 

Rise up, shepherd, an’ foller 

It'll lead to de place where d 
Saviour’s born, 

Rise up, shepherd, an’ folle 

Leave your ewes an’ leave yo 
lambs, 

Rise up, shepherd, an’ foller 

Rise up, shepherd, an’ foller 
foller, foller, 

Rise up, shepherd, an’ foller 

Foller de star of Bethlehem, 

Rise up, shepherd, an’ foller. 


Many old songs begin to crowd n. 
Some one will want to sing Jingle 
Bells when Santa and his pack ap- 
pear. If it adds to the fun of th 
occasion, all very well. It was real 
born a college song back ii 
days of the nineties and was not 
lated to Christmas. It is difficult 
explain to a small child unfamili 
with snow what a “one horse ¢ 
sleigh” is, but the gay music and 
rhythm may make him reme 
only the bells. Why not use it? — 

_ Carols are in the making all. 


Christina and Santa Claus is C 
ing to Town are not carols. They 
singable. The song about “two 
teeth” isn’t any farther afield 


the old ones. Wait and see how th 
live. Perhaps you may be the p 


mas, the fa born of anothe 
American carol. 


many memories, with a fragrance 
cooking or evergreens, a flash 
colored lights against a dark 
sweet voices singing in hop 


Siew 


homesickness or happiness fe: on 


son and add a warm glow to o 
ship. 


Cover,’ 9—Armstrong Rear 
10—Johnny Manzzo 
12, 13—Bettmann secinae 
16, 17—Voice of America 
58—The Photo-lllustrators 


| Offers ‘courses in all branches of music and dramatic art Sead 


66th year. Faculty of 135 artist teachers ¥ 
Member of Mag evel Association of Schools of Music 


A "'SELF-INSTRUCTOR'' BY JOSEPH A. HAGEN 
Fernerly Ei of Musical Theory for “The International Musician” 


comply with many requests for a Self-Instructor a KEY has been added to this course to eliminate 
| the need of a teacher. By checking the work done on exercises of the lessons with the completed 


work in the 


key, the same benefits as those obtained in individual instruction will be derived, A 


knowledge of harmony may now be had from this Self-Instructor for the price of a single 


nal lesson. Details will be sent upon request. 


Teacher of Piano 
y exponent, formerly his representative. 
te lessons, studio lecture-classes for teach- 
wailable also as visiting lecturer. 
_ Six-Day Piano Seminars 


801 Steinway Bldg., N.Y.C. 
MARY BOXALL BOYD 


Renowned teacher of Piano 
tudios, 113 W. 57th St., New York City 
For appointment write Residence Studio 
- 44 Nassau St., Princeton, New Jersey 


“UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY | 
~ TEACHING POSITIONS 
‘West 89th Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


LEIMER—GIESEKING METHOD 


ve of Piano Playing 
for beginners and advanced students 


V. GODJEVATZ 


Pupil of Karl Leimer 
eae of Gieseking) 
131 New York 19, N. Y. 


(ERNESTO) 


Voice—Piano 


hose who have studied with Mr. Lo 
< Marian Anderson, Lawrence Tib- 
feiatd Crooks, and Mme. Matzenauer, 
1040 Park Ave., New York 
Tel. Atwater 9-7470 


; ~ Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
panded by Emil Von Saver, Moritz Mosz- 
and Joseph Hofmann. 
_ Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57th St. at 
», New York City 


WILLIAM FICHANDLER 


Pianist, Composer, Teacher 
14 West 75th St., New York Su-7-3775 
a cent Compositions published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 


for information: 
35 W. 57th St., New York 


__ _Harpist—Teacher 
345 East 6lst St.. New York 21 
(9 A.M.-IP.M.)- Mu. 3-0045 
dle 2 P.M.) Te. 8-5091) 


. Pianist 
Studio: 405 East 54th St. 
i PI 5-5123 


HERTHA ENGEL 


iano Instructor at State Music Acad- 


Riverdale Towers, Apt. 4-J 
lirfield Ave New York City 
: 5 Ringsbridac 3-7677 


Tel. Columbus 5-4357 


70 WEBSTER AVENUE, PATERSON, N. J. 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Singer and Teacher of Famous 
T.V., Radio, Stage and Concert Stars 


* Breathing * Voice Building 


* Wider Range *® Resonance 


© Phonetics ¢ Projection 


* Expression * Dramatics 


Voice Personality and Confidence Developed 
Popular Songs and Classics 
Beginners or Advanced Students 


405 East 54 St. New York 22, N. Y. 
El-dorado 5-1362 


MME, GIO-VIOLA (Desmond) 


Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher of Singing—'"'Bel Canto" 
Experienced European trained Artist 
Coaching Opera, Concert and Radio 
Correct voice production, defective singing 
corrected. 


Beginners accepted 
Phone; Trafalgar 7-8230 
608 West End Ave. New York City 


DR. WM. MASON’S “TOUCH & TECHNIC’! 1 


(Arm weight, relaxation, rotary method) 
Develops rhythm, tone, concentration, speed! 
Class, Private 
LEILA TYNDALL MOSES 
(Former pupil Assistant) 
315 W. 86, N.Y. 24, N. 


CLARENCE ADLER 


Teacher of famous concert pianists now tour- 
ing the world. Pupils now teaching in Harvard, 
Eastman, Syracuse U., Smith College. 


336 Central Park West New York 25, N. Y. 


HELEN ANDERSON 


Concert Pianist 
Interesting course—piano, harmony 


Many Successful Pupils 
166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Sc 4-8385 


SC. 4-635! 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN’ 
Mus: Doc. 


Voice Building—Repertoire 
Opera, Concert, Church, Radio 


Studio address: 167 Elmhurst Ave. 
Detroit 3, Michigan 
Telephone: Townsend 5-8413 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
17447 Castellammare Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
EX 4-6573 ; 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Refresher Course for Piano Teachers: 
Modern PianoTechnic: Coaching Concert Pianists: 
Group Work: For further information address: 

Studio 202, 1005'/2 Elm St., Dallas, Texas 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, INC. 


3435 Sacramento Street Walnut 1+3496 
Bachelor of Music Degree Opera Department 
Artists Diploma Pedagogy Certificate 
Approved for veterans 
Children's Saturday morning Classes. 


|as they are run today? 


that the teacher go to each grade 


room or that the children come to 
the teacher in the music room? 
Fourth, do you approve of contests 


P. L., Illinois 


In reply to your first and second 
questions, my opinion is that a 
shorter daily period is better than 
a longer one every other day; and I 
like very much the idea of all the 
grade-school children meeting to- 
gether once a week or so for singing 
songs chosen by them, for giving 
each grade room a chance to prepare 
a song or two especially well be- 
cause they are to sing it before 
others, and for giving individual 
children who are studying some in- 
strument outside of school an op- 
portunity to play a little solo on 
their instruments for the others to 
hear. 


; be ee to have aie children 
- to the music room because there 


probably a blackboard | 
lines painted on it, etc. 

As for contests, I can only 
press the opinion that in many 
they have resulted in higher sta 
ards, but that they have ofte 
eventuated in so great a desire 
win the contest that the effec 
music as art has been almost total 
destroyed. In any case, contests ar 
for high-school students rather tha 
for grade-school children, and the 


_ question as to whether they are goo 


or bad depends entirely on the way 
they are conducted and what 
attitude of the pupils, their othe 
teachers, their parents, and the co 
munity at large is toward the 
ning of a contest. 


COMPETITIONS 


(Continued from Page o 


tion of Music Clubs. Classifications: piano, voice, violin, string quartet. ; 
Awards in all classes. Finals in the spring of 1953. All details from 
Mrs. R. E. Wendland, 1204 N. Third Street, Temple, Texas. — 


®@ The 13th Biennial Student Auditions of the National Redentand 
of Music Clubs. Awards, State and National. Spring of 1953. Mr 
Floride Cox, 207 River Street, Belton, South Carolina. 


® Mendelssohn Glee Club, N. Y. Ce 


second annual ‘Award Contest for 


the best original male chorus. $100. 00 prize. Closing date Janua 
1, 1953. Details from Mendelssohn Glee Club, 154 W. 18th St., New 


orks) diNave 


® The Horn Club of Los Angeles and Joseph Eger. Contest with two 
prizes for new American works featuring French Horn. Awards $40 
Closing date March 1, 1953. Joseph Eger, 7209 Hillside Ave., acl 


wood 46, Calif. 


$500 for 5 to 10 minute work for are orchestra. Closing date, 
December 15, 1952. Details from Women’s Auxiliary, Toledo Oretes 
tra Association, 401 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 4, Ohio. 


® The rene Guild of Organists Prize Anthem Contest. Aw 
$100 and publication offered a The H. W. _Gray Cone 


Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 


e Northern California Harpists’ Association Composition Conte 


Two $100 awards. Closing date ees alk 1928. ees from Yvo ne > 


Kimball Building 


Ad 


"Chicago 4, Minos 


certs before finally retiring in 1 1894. | 
Rehearsals were begun in April, 


ee at the old Madison Square 


s of Europe where 
an even greater fame. 


ontinental ao Mikonch 
his two great cornet solo- 


atthew Arbuckle and Ben- 


peak were ele to make 


om British Army service, 
as very fortunate in his 
substitutes, for he took 


ieve further greatness as a 
ister. His band soon became 


eae of the N. Y. Na- 
Guard. “Pat” secured the old 


See the 22nd Recimenp 
nducted by Colonel Gilmore, 
me of the major musical 


standard elections: Gil- 
ten featured spectacular nov- 
Brass quartets, woodwind 
tc., were heard on various 


ele 


. One of “Pat’s” most popu- 


about 12, dressed in fire- 
ed te who fot anvils 


in 1892 Gilmore decided to 
“A blaze of glory.” He 


ergeant Charles W. Freuden- 


1, to sco t the United putes for 


On eee 


Ef ta 


al pening, she \ was ies 


concert at Plainfield, 
Monday evening, September 26th. 


Lees 
only six months of 


Garden. There were no loud-speak- 


ers in those days, but a gigantic 
sounding board extended the full 
width of the stage behind the band. 
The organization included: 
2 Piccolos 
Flutes 
Eb Clarinets 
Ab Clarinet 
Bb Clarinets—I1st 
Bb Clarinets—2nd 
Bb Clarinets—3rd 
Eb Clarinets—Alto 
Bb Clarinets—Bass 
Oboes. 
Bassoons: 
Contrabassoon 
Bb Saxophones—Soprano 
-Eb Saxophones—Alto 
Bb Saxophones—Tenor 
Eb Saxophone—Baritone 
Bb Saxophone—Bass 
French Horns 
Eb Alto Horns 
Bb Fleugelhorns 
Eb Cornet 
Bb Cornets—solo 
Bb Cornets—Ist 
Bb Trumpets 
Bb Tenor Horns 
Bb Tenor Trombones 
F Bass Trombone 
Bb Baritone Horn 
Bb Euphoniums 
Eb Tubas 
BBb Tubas 
Percussion 


ABRANHEHWNBNAHYENNBHENNNHBANNAOUNH AN 


100 Ensemble 

Gilmore’s augmented band scored 
a tremendous success at Manhattan 
Beach throughout the summer sea- 
son of 1892, then went to St. Louis 
for an extended engagement at the 
annual exposition. The huge music 
hall seated 10,000 persons and was 


_ crowded to capacity at every concert. 


On Saturday evening, September 
24, 1892, Gilmore passed away at 
the Hotel Lindell. His sudden death 
evoked universal sorrow. Then—as 
if to continue an unbroken line of 
great bands—John Philip Sousa’s 
newly founded band played its début 
New Jersey, 


The first number was “Pat” Gil- 
more’s own composition, The Voice 
of a Departed Soul. THE END 


except from genuine illness, she 


hasn’t missed a Sunday singing with 


the Junior Choir at church since 


she joined it three years ago. All of 


‘this without any parental demands. 
Best of all, our interest in music 
has been fun for the whole family. 


one END 


end 20¢ onthly bulletin of 
reaks and fill-ins for Pie Sones, or $2 for 
12 months. Mention if teacher, ; 

THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studio “EP. oO. Box 427 Ojai, California 


HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT © 
oN Craecinatlog study. Send for pamphlet describ- 
ing these clear and complete lessons, 9 
especially for self-instruction. 


JOHN M. LEIPOLD y 
218 S. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 36, C: 


“CLASSIFIED ADS | 


HARMONY, Composition, Orehestra- 
tion, Musical Theory. Private or 
Correspondence Instruction. Manu- 
scripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 
St., Corona, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO 'TUNING—Simplified, 
authentic instruction $4.00—Liter- 
ature free. Prof. Ross, 456 Beecher 
St., Elmira, N. Y. 


NEW PIANO MUTE LETS YOU 
PRACTICE DAY OR NIGHT WITH- 
OUT DISTURBING OTHERS, Mutes 
piano about 85%. Easily attached or 
detached without harming mechan- 
ism. State upright, grand, or spinet! 
Sold only on money back guarantee. 
Send $5.00 for mute and full instruc- 
tions. Richard Mayo, Dept. 004, 1120 
Latona Street, Phila. 47, Pa. 


WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s 


Review” Magazine, 1650—ET Broad- 
way, New York 19, 25¢ copy; $2.00 
year. 


ONE OLD PANORMO MASTER VIO- 
LIN, perfect condition. This instru- 
ment is over 150 years old, a collec- 
tor’s item. Goes to the best offer over 
$300. Three other old masters for 
sale. Write: ETUDE, Box 34, Bryn 
Mawr, Penna. 


PHOTOSTATIC COPIES. IMPOR- 
TANT DOCUMENTS photo copied. 
Wills, service discharges, diplomas, 
music, birth certificates, ete. $1 per 
copy per side. Quick Copy Service, 
175 W. Jackson, 411, E, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 


PIANISTS—Send for free catalogue 
chock-full of popular and jazz solos, 
piano collections, methods and stud- 
ies and graded teaching pieces from 
grade 1 to 8. Lewis Arfine Music, 117 
W. 48th St., New York City 36, N. Y. 


WANTED—Competent amateur or 
semi-professional musicians, espe- 
cially strings, for diversified employ- 
ment in Bluefield, West Virginia— 
trading and distribution center for 
billion-dollar coal field area, and to 
play in volunteer civic orchestra. 
“Nature’s Air-Conditioned City” of- 
fers excellent opportunities. Write, 
giving information about yourself, to 
Bluefield Symphony Orchestra, Box 
92, Bluefield, West Virginia. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC TO 
1850. Ballads, ragtime, everything. 
Catalogue 15¢. Classics exchanged 
for popular. Fore’s, £3151 High, Den- 
ver 5, Colorado. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS RECORDED ON 
RECORDS OR TAPE BY FINE ART- 
IST for any and all vocal music. For 
circular, write Esquire Recordings, 
690 Washington St., Brookline, Mass- 
achusetts. 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN Enthusiasts 
—A New G & S Production “Study 
Guide” by Warren Lee Terry. Uses 
Pinafore as example. Seven Color 
Plates. $1.00 Choral and Organ En- 
terprises, 166 West 48th Street, 
Nie ere 


WHOLESALE: Genuine Italian, 
French, German, stringed instru- 
ments and bows. Historic material, 
tools, varnish, ete. R. Nusinov, 2918 
Ww. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC—Just Out—a 
new and very unusual and effective 
piano arrangement of the “Carols.” 
$1.00 postpaid. No stamps. Clarence 
L. Miller, 402 Lake St., Bridgman, 
Michigan. 


SWING PIANO—BY¥ MAIL—30 self- 
teaching lessons, $3.00. Six folios 
(classical and popular), each $1.00. 
Chance to win $200.00 on new theory. 
Order 46-page original classical im- 
provisation composed on a new the- 
ory, price $20.00 (money back guar- 
antee), samples. Phil Breton Publi- 
cations, P.O. Box 1402, Omaha 8, 


Nebraska. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MUSIC TEACHER 
—Monthly—32.00 year. Request san 
ple. Morong, Box 21, Br ooklyn: 2 
New York. ris 


RANGER. All types of compositio 
corrected. Lyrics set to music. 191 
W. Lunt Ave., Chicago, Til. 


PLAY BY SIGHT. Pianists—Sight 
Reading made easy. Improve your 
playing by studying THE ART OF 
SIGHT READING. 5 lessons complete 
$3: me rae Hall, 1914 W. Lunt, Chi-_ 
cago 


PIANO TEACHERS. “THE PIANO 
GRAPH”—Note indicator and sig 
reading aid. Invaluable for beginner 
students. Complete with 5 Discs, $ 
Danford Hall, 1914 W. Lunt, Gh 
cago, Ill. ; 


SPECIALIZED ARRANGING AND 
COMPOSING. Piano, vocal, band 
(dance, concert) and orchestra scor 

ing. Melodies composed for lyrics. 

Manuscripts revised and corrected. 
Prompt service. Stein Studio, 1680 
East Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena 

California, ti 
OLD AND NEW VIOLINS, 
Bows, Supplies. Repairing, 
310 E. Washington St., 
burg, Pa. 


Cellos, 
Eake 
Chambers 


WANT TO BUY—Harp in good con 
dition. Write Nels Remlin, Red wie 
Minnesota. 


MONEY FOR YOUR SPARE TIM 
Man or woman part or full time t 
call by appointment on piano sty 
dents who will weleome your visi 
A car and some knowledge of music 
will help. For details, contact: The 
University Society Ince., 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. ls 


LEARN PIANO TUNING A'l HOME. 
Course by Dr. Wm. Braid Whi 
world’s leading piano technician and 
teacher. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
1001A Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


VIOLINMAKERS — Amateurs — Pro 
fessionals. Fine tone European woo 
materials, supplies, patterns, instrue 
tions. Illustrated catalog 10¢, refund 
ed. Premier Violin Supplies, Dept. 
V.E., 430 S. Broadway, Los An 
Hess Califor nia. 


PLAY ACCORDION. STUDENTS A} 
TEACHERS of other instruments 
can easily master the bass buttons. 
“Guide to the Basses”, with Indicator 
and Index Slide, covers everything 
necessary for a thorough knowledge 
of the accordion basses and thei 
uses. Reading from accordion music 
and piano music, Relationship of the 
buttons, Fingering, Building other 
chords, Substitute chords, etc. Every- 
thing you can possibly learn on the 
bass buttons of an accordion. Sent 
POSTPAID for $2.00. CY BROUGH. 
TON, best Que St., S.E., Washington — 
20D; Cs oan 


FOR SALE. Rare records, Lists. Col 
lections bought. E. Hirschmann, 10 
Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New Jerse 


BOOKS ON THE VIOLIN for the col 
lector, maker and player. Chambe 
and orchestral musie Cheap. Lists 
free; Houghton Music Co.,19 Carsluith 
Avenue, Blackpool, England, baat. 


RENT CLASSICAL LONG PLA 
RECORDS! Choose from hundreds 
Classic Club, 610 South Ogde 
Buffalo 6, New York. | . 


HAND BUILDING EXERCIS 5 
PIANISTS by Weldon Carter. § 
exercises which with twenty 
utes daily practice give r 
quickly. For busy teachers, 
mediate and advanced pianists w 
wish to improve and strengthen th 


p 
stitute, 1730 ria ‘Street, 
Washington, D.C 


ITTLE ol LAD 


sequently, Miss Dora had to teach 
someone the bookkeeping job as she 
was urged to take a millinery course. 
For two years she was the town’s 
 milliner. 

Soon tiring of trimming and sell- 
ing hats, she resigned and was em- 
ployed as bookkeeper by the Tallas- 
see Mills. Just outside her window 
on the sill each morning would be 
fresh flowers. After Miss Dora served 
as bookkeeper at the cotton mill for 
a number of years, she was made 
Postmistress, on July 1, 1907. For 
fourteen years, she worked continu- 
ously, without missing a day, often 
remaining at the Post Office until 
midnight. 

She was Postmistress during the 
first World War and watched the 
young men she had taught go away, 
many of them never to return. 

In October 1921, Miss Dora re- 
signed the strenuous job as Postmis- 

- tress. When her accurate and beauti- 
fully kept records were checked, a 
-representative was sent from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to urge Miss Dora to 
continue her services, but she de- 
clined the offer. 

By this time, the town had grown 
in population and the Tallassee Mills 
needed an Employment Manager, so 
Miss Dora returned to the Mill. 

While in the Employment position, 
each morning at 5:30 Miss Dora 
opened her office. She was a close 

_ observer and seldom miscalculated 

_ the capability of a person she em- 
ployed and many of the people she 
hired are still with the Company. 

However, when lunch time came, a 
taxi drove up, Miss Dora got in it, 
and went a mile to her home. Many 
people thought she went to lunch, 

' but she didn’t eat a midday meal. 
She said that she had suffered with 
indigestion and was advised by her 
physician to omit lunch, “It’s just 
a habit anyway,” she remarked. In- 
stead of eating lunch each day, Miss 
Dora gave music lessons. 
Then one morning, early in the 
_ Spring of 1928, that life-long urge 
pushed forward and Miss Dora re- 
_ signed her position as Employment 
Manager at the Mill. She began de- 
yoting her entire time to teaching 
music. Her God-given talent could 
not be smothered any longer. 
During these years, the gnarled 
joints of Miss Dora’s hands, the re- 
sult of rheumatism, did not permit 
her to play the piano. But in spite 
of her handicap, every day in the 
week until late at night was filled 
with’ music pupils, ranging in age 
_ from six to forty years. She accepted 
_ adults as beginners in piano music. 
She never taught music to make 
money, because her price was barely 
enough on which to survive. And she 
gave freely of her time, energy and 
‘material possessions. If any one 
; anted to study music and could not 


WITH MUSIC IN HER SOUL 
(Continued from Page 20) 


afford a piano (and there were only 
a limited number in that town), ar- 
rangements were made for practic- 
ing to be done on Miss Dora’s piano. 

Another contribution Miss Dora 
made to the community was to teach 
students to play the pipe organ at 
the church. For this she received no 
remuneration; the only requirement 
was for the pupils to support the 
church in that capacity. 

Today, there’s a bronze plaque in 
the Tallassee Methodist Church, 
near the organ, which reads, “MISS 
DORA G. WENDELL, IN APPRE- 
CIATION OF VALUABLE SERV- 
ICES RENDERED.” In her humil- 
ity, she could never understand this 
tribute to her. 

On Thanksgiving Day 1942, while 
perhaps in the most productive part 
of her music teaching career, she 
fell, severely crippling herself. For 
two years Miss Dora lay at the hos- 
pital, practically an invalid. Yet she 
begged to be carried to her apart- 
ment. 

Then one day, Mrs. T. H. Floyd, 
a former music pupil decided to 
help Miss Dora walk. One leg was 
found to be impaired and she was 
losing the use of her entire body. 

Mrs. Floyd continued her patient 
work in massaging Miss Dora’s 
limbs and trying to teach her to 
walk with crutches, but it could not 
be done. After a period, Miss Dora 
was becoming discouraged for the 
first time in her life. 

Just about the time when the last 
ray of hope seemed to be gone, a 
young soldier, who had lost his leg 
and had been badly mangled in the 
war, was placed in the room next 
to Miss Dora’s. It was rumored that 
“there’s no chance.” Miss Dora 
wanted to see the young man. She 
was put into a rolling chair and 
wheeled to his room. Within a short 
time the young man was up, rolling 
himself around in a chair, and soon 
left the hospital. Knowing that Miss 
Dora would never walk again, the 
Tallassee Mills Company gave her 
a permanent home at the Community 
Hospital. But she didn’t let fate kill 
her spirit. A short time after the 
young man left the hospital, Miss 
Dora began teaching piano lessons 
again. This was in 1944, 

Each day at exactly the same time, 
regardless of the weather, a young 
Negro man, would go to Miss Dora’s 
room, put her in the rolling chair, 
wheel her out the back way on to 
the street, up a block to a club house 
building, to her studio, also fur- 
nished by the Mill Company. At the 
steps of the building, another young 
Negro would meet Miss Dora and 
help lift the chair up the steps. That 
was a daily routine as long as she 
could continue to teach, 

Miss Dora died in February, 1948, 
at the age of 87. She had eighteen 


death. She delighted in discussing 
her former pupils—one now a med- 
ical doctor in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; some teaching music in col- 
leges, still others holding executive 
positions with well known concerns. 


A NEW APPROACH TO VOICE TEACHING 
(Continued from Page 15J 


cannot be otherwise. Despite what is 
often said to the contrary, the aver- 
age vocal teacher is a person who 
could not make the grade as a sing- 
er. Does not the fact that the general 
level of vocal production is poor, 
together with the psychological ef- 
fects of unrealized ambition, demon- 
strate how difficult it is, if not well- 
nigh impossible, for the average ex- 
singer to be a good teacher? 

In the existing circumstances, men 
and women who have never been 
singers, never wanted to be, but who 
have carefully studied vocal produc- 
tion and singing with no other 
thought in mind than to teach, are 
more likely to be good teachers than 
most ex-singers. They would devote 
more time and thought to the study 
of the multiple aspects of their sub- 
ject since they would not have to 
spend many years of trying to break 
through the obstacles to recognition 
as professional singers. And, unem- 
bittered by thwarted ambition, they 
would, in general, be in a better psy- 
chological condition to produce su- 
perior singers. They could also suc- 
ceed in functioning effectively in pre- 
paring singers to be better teachers 
when they in time turn to teaching. 
There are very few such teachers to- 
day, but it is high time that special- 
ized study of vocal production, 
together with courses in pedagogy 
related to vocal production, for the 
sole purpose of teaching, were set 
up. . 

To achieve it a Congress of the 
best vocal teachers must convene, 
several times no doubt, together with 
the best voice theoreticians, anato- 
mists and physiologists, to hammer 
out correct basic techniques of vocal 
production, standard terminology 
and the most efficacious pedagogical 
methods. The congress must then 
move to organize the establishment 
in our musical and educational insti- 
tutions of courses in the techniques 
of the teaching of vocal production, 
with a degree or diploma of qualifi- 
cation. Ex-singers should be required 
to take both courses before launch- 
ing on a teaching career although, 
as the system grows, this may be un- 
necessary, since they will have been 
properly trained before embarking 
on careers as professional singers. 
Refresher courses in teaching is all 
that may be necessary. 

Many teachers of vocal production 
frown at mention of the word anat- 
omy, of the structure and functioning 
of the vocal machinery in action. 
They say it confuses students to tell 


taught ‘until a few ays before her ar 


» sible will have to be done abo 


duce teachers of a uniform 


a person. | 

was in God and at Sh 
accumulated wordly goods, y 
was rich with a host of friend 
loved her and are better for he 
known her. Yes, the Little OV Ls 
had Music in her Soul. THE EN 


them about it. But whenever 
knowledge lead to confusion rath 
than clarification? The truth is: 
too little is known about it, and fe 
teachers have any knowledge of it” 
whatsoever. 5 
Good vocal production can 
achieved. empirically. So far, it” 
and has been, the only way. Ho 
ever, there can’ be no doubt th 
when we know, scientifically, what. 
happening when the voice is beir 
incorrectly produced on the 
hand, and correctly on the other, 
teaching of good vocal producti 
will cease to be a matter of luck 
hitting upon the right teacher, a 
has been and is at present. With 
advances being made in anatom 
photography the time is not dista 
when we will actually be able — 
see what is happening in both ca’ 
Psychologists must participate 
It is now known that not a few 
riers to vocal production and 
singing are of a psychological 
ture. Good teachers must be able 
diagnose them when they exist a 
not mistake them for something 
and must know what to do abo 
them, or what to advise. Many 
tentially fine singers remain 
tarded and, in some cases, atrop 
of exceptional talent sets in, throu; 
lack of the necessary knowledge 
the part of the teachers. _ 
Some years ago a demand for 
licensing of voice teachers 
raised, The demand is absolu 
justified, for the field is teeming 
ncompetents, charlatans and qua 
But nothing was done about it. LS 
ever, something practical and 


sooner or later—the sooner the 
ter. 

The procedure I have outlined 
the specialized training of 
teachers, with award of deg 
diploma on successful completio 
the required courses, will autom 
ally eliminate the charlatans — 
quacks. It will also raise the teé 
ing of vocal production and— 
to a mature plane and open 
to rapid advances. It will not 


level, for, in the very nat 
things, there will always be 
teachers than others as ther 
degrees of quality in all of 
activities. But it will lift the ge 
level and will, without a doub 
forth better singers and, it may ¥ 
be, greater singers than the > 


has ever heard, 
THE END 


ETUDE- 


Pianorama of the World’s Favorite Dances 
. Denes Agay 
~ Ranging from the minuet and gavotte to the beat of the 
rumba, this collection includes examples of the most important 
dance forms of the past 250 years. 


410-41015 $1.00 
O 
Themes From The Great Ballets * 3 
Henry Levine 
Those who look forward to the appearance of the famous < 
ballet companies can now have piano arrangements from Larted 
: =P 
the great ballet repertories. Excellent arrangements of ws 
piano solos as well as an opportunity to have a chronolog- 
ical, over-all picture of ballet music of more than 100 years. — 
410-41016 $1.25 > 
@ 
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High School Harmonies Stanford King > 
Piano pieces that are sure to appeal to all teen-agers! Titles = 
such as ‘Swinging Down Sycamore Lane”, ‘Bubble Gum @ 
Boogie” and “Rumpus Room Rhumba” show the appealing ™= 
rhythms included in this collection. say 
410-4101) $.75 0 
c 
2) 
ae ms 
Echoes From Old Vienna fe] 
The vision of Vienna in brighter days, the romantic era of 2. 
the waltz and the operetta, is recalled in all its beauty by 02. 
this collection of eleven gay, lilting tunes: These third and 
fourth grade pieces will bring real pleasure in piano playing. < 
410-41008 $.75 re] 
-— 
me 
@ 
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The World’s Great Waltzes Stanford King “< 
Fifteen of the all-time waltz favorites, a real pleasure to re] 
play. Very good arrangements for the grade four pianist. bn 
410-40247 $.75 a. 
me) 
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Strauss Album of Waltzes 

Rhythm, beauty, charm, gaiety—these are the qualities that 
make the works of the famed “Waltz King” enjoy ever 
lasting popularity. 

A10-40110 $.75 


Ralph Federer's Piano Solo Album 

This collection offers 4 wealth of interesting recreational ma- 
terial with twelve rich, rhythmic and melodic favorites for 
the third and fourth grade pupil. Across The Footlights, 
Cute As Cotton, Smoke Dreams and Starlight Serenade are 
a few of the appealing numbers. 

A10-40186 ; $1.00 


Evening Moods 
Melodies and compositions in the meditative mood for the 
twilight hour, Such selections as Evening Melody. Moonlight 
on the Patio, and Romance make enjoyable playing for the 
grade four pianist. 
410-40146 $.75 


Rhythmic Variety 

Ranging from the lazy Hawaiian mood to Levee songs and 
snappy marches, this collection offers variety and appeal to 
the musician of moderate ability. Sixteen selections in oll. 


410-40196 675. 


Ballet Music, Old and New” a | 
Twenty-one rhythmic and descriptive piano arrangements” 
from classic and contemporary sources. Equally interesting 
to pianist and dancer. Contains compositions of Luigini, 
Grieg, Ponchielli, Cadman, Chopin and many others. 
410-40117 $75 


to your playing 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


dy ta-lension 


Illustrated to the right Is 
the Series 100 Modern in light ook. 


Also available in ebony. 


NO COMPROMISE! 


Nothing less than a grand for you? Then prepare 
yourself for a pleasant surprise! Here's a small 
piano that asks no compromise, for its tone rivals 
many a grand The difference 


is dyna-tension, a “greater ten- 
sion’ scale exclusive with 
Everett, and conceded to be 


the greatest advance 1n piano technology for gen- 
erations! Hundreds of eminent pianists have 
confirmed the miracle of dyna-tension. No less 
than a miracle, because it’s a small piano, and 
because the price is just above the very lowest. 
Write the Everett Piano Company, South Haven, 
Michigan, for Catalog E-952' and the name of 
your nearest authorized dealer. 


Choice of walnut or mahogany. Choice of maple or mahogany. " Choice of mahogany or ebony. 


